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War Behind A Curtain 


The difficulties of learning what is really going on, 
of succoring the wounded, of feeding the destitute 
civilians—whole populations stripped of their crops 
to feed soldiers—these are some of the major points 
in a series of articles by Ernest P. Bicknell, director 
of the American Red Cross. The first one will form 
part of a special issue on the second anniversary of 
the war, with papers by Jane Addams, Grace Abbott 
and Carl Conrad Eckhardt in 


The Survey next week 


The GIST of IT 


MISS BALCH and Dr. Aked, home from 
the Ford Neutral Conference, have widély 
divergent views of its value. Miss Balch 
feels it is really promoting understanding 
in belligerent as well as neutral countries. 
Page 444. 


THE EASTLAND disaster, a year ago this 
week, seems to have stiffened up the gov- 
ernment inspection of excursion boats on 
the Great Lakes, at least so far as crowd- 
ing is concerned. Page 443. 


CONGRESS has passed and the President 
has signed the rural credits bill, a long step 
forward in the country-life movement. 
Page 444. 


DR. BROWN of San Francisco sets forth 


strongly the case of those who favor the 1 | 


Kent bill in Congress for the payment of 


federal subsidies to local tuberculosis sana- 4) 


toria. The base of the argument is that 
tuberculosis is an interstate, a national prob- 
lem; local and state measures cannot solve 
it. Page 458. 


EVEN without the Health Department © 
maps, the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities - 
would have known where to look for the 
epidemic of infantile paralysis. For in- 
fantile paralysis starts and spreads among 
the same neighborhoods, the same kinds of 


homes, the same low income groups, the {|" 


same ignorant parents that give Brooklyn 


its tuberculosis, its dispensary cases, its dis- |_ 


trict nursing calls, its poverty, its delin- 
quency. Page 447. 


DETROIT, growing like a mushroom on 
home-made as well as war-made prosperity, 
cannot house all its workingmen and is 
digging back into the reports of its housing 
commission and wishing it had not allowed 
that forehanded body to die for lack of 
public interest. Page 449. 


LONGSHOREMEN with any but German 
names can earn up to $75 or $100 a week 
loading munitions along the New York 
water-front. But it means killing, long 
hours—sometimes sixty at a stretch. Page 
450. 


ALCOHOL alone does not cause poverty 
nor poverty alone cause alcohol. but the 
two work hand in glove, argues Professor 
Vandervelde. So long as great bodies of 
men have no relaxation but intoxication, so 
long will all efforts to wipe out alcoholism 
fail; and so long as great masses of the 
workers are drugged with alcohol, so long 
will the efforts of workingmen to control 
their own destiny fail, his argument runs. 
Page 451. 


GRAND RAPIDS is to vote next month 
on a city charter which, if adopted, will 
turn the work of constructive philanthropy 
over to the city with the hearty good will 
of the Social Welfare Association. Page 
454: 


CHATHAM, North Chatham, East Chat- 
ham and Chatham Center can each enact 
and enforce its own local brand of quar- 
antine against New York, based on facts 
or fears or politics or on nothing at all. 
Page 445. 


AGREEMENT THAT CLOSES 
TWELVE-WEEK STRIKE 


BOLITION of the protocol with its 

provision for arbitration, confirma- 
ion of the right of the employer to dis- 
siarge his employes and of the union 
vorkers to strike, re-establishment of the 
jveferential union shop, a 6 per cent ad- 
yance in wages, and a forty-nine hour 
nstead of a fifty-hour week—these are 
19 of the terms agreed upon on Sat- 
itday, July 22, between officials of the 
Heriational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association in 
New York which will bring to an end the 
itike that has been on for a few days 
nore than twelve weeks. 

The conferences which took place last 
week and the week before, presided 
yver by Samuel Gompers, came to an 
snd July 18, with the two sides appar- 
ently as far apart as ever. Immediately 
iterward, however, informal confer- 
‘ces were resumed with the result that 
9n Saturday the two parties were ready. 
0 agree to a tentative settlement. The 
‘nion will have to vote on the question 
efore it can be accepted or go into 
fect. 
| When the conferences ended on July 
18 the manufacturers were opposing the 
lemand for a minimum piece rate. When 
hey declared that this was an impossi- 
lity and that their position on this point 
vas “unalterable and irrevocable”, the 
inion answered, “We can go no further.” 

The next day the Citizens’ Committee 
irged the advisability of arbitration. 
Senjamin Schlesinger, president of the 
inion, said that the union was ready as 
efore to arbitrate, but the Manufactur- 
rs’ Association published a statement 
tiving its version of the cause of the 
reak and refusing arbitration. The em- 
loyers had agreed, they said, to the 
referential union shop, they could not 
igree that “an outside expert’, selected 
y the unions, should have a hand in set- 
ling all prices on piece work. 

At this juncture, Mayor Mitchel wrote 
letter to President Wilson endorsing a 
tition sent by Henry Morgenthau and 
hirty other citizens urging a federal in- 
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vestigation of the cloak strike. President 
Wilson, it is reported, directed Secretary 
Redfield of the Department of Commerce, 
and Secretary Wilson of the Department 
of Labor to make inquiry into the strike. 

Immediately, secret and unofficial ne- 
gotiations were resumed and a compro- 
mise agreement, the terms of which are 
outlined above, was tentatively reached. 

Whether the settlement is a victory for 
the union or for the manufacturers does 
not seem entirely clear at this time. The 
manufacturers have won their contention 
that arbitration shall cease to be the 
means of settling disputes, the union has 
secured the registering of sub-manufac- 
turers’ shops, always a bone of conten- 
tion. The right to discharge is balanced 
by the right to strike. The only sugges- 
tion of the old protocol that is left is 
the preferential union shop. 

It was expected that the union would 
vote on the settlement during the week, 
and that work on the fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of orders, said to have accu- 
mulated, would begin on July 31. 


Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 
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Wilson has urged the 

rulers of all the warring countries 

to admit American food to Poland. 

The whole population is said to 

be hungry and the situation as 

bad as it was at its worst in Bel- 
gium and Serbia 


President 


THE EASTLAND. DISASTER A 
YEAR AFTER 


HE anniversary of the disaster to 

the excursion steamer Eastland, 
which overturned at her Chicago dock, 
drowning 812 of her passengers and 
crew on July 24, 1915, raises questions 
of the effect upon public sentiment and 
upon official policy to safeguard life. It 
is noteworthy first of all that the De- 
partment of Commerce, under date of 
July 17, issued “for immediate use” the 
following announcement on “overcrowd- 
ing of excursion vessels prevented”: 


“The Bureau of Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reports that during 
the first week in July in the case of 65 
vessels involving 66,900 passengers, the 
navigation inspectors stopped the em- 
barking of an excessive number of pass- 
engers over and above the lawful limit 
provided for the vessels concerned. 
These incidents took place in Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Duluth, Louisville, 
Rochester and Providence.” 


It is perhaps still more noteworthy 
that since the federal seamen’s act came 
into operation, at least some of the 
hitherto overcrowded spaces on these 
steamers is occupied by lifeboats, rafts 
and other safety devices. One large ex- 
cursion steamer sailing out of Chicago, 
which last summer was permitted to 
carry 2,400 passengers, is allowed now 
only 1,400. 

A marked change in the attitude of 
government inspectors is noted by those 
representatives of social agencies who 
are watching the lake traffic. Both these 
officials and their supervisors are said 
to be not only far more alert, but also 
much more willing to co-operate than 
hitherto. They have even been known 
to venture beyond their province in warn- 
ing officers and managers of excursion 
steamers to prevent laxity and abuses 
complained of by those exercising watch 
and care over the young: 

Moral conditions on lake steamers are 
thus far reported to be appreciably im- 
proved this year, although the season is 
not yet far enough advanced for full 
comparison with previous years. It will 
be interesting to learn what report the 
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Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago may make at the end of the ex- 
cursion season this summer. Its pamph- 
let, The Road to Destruction Made 
Easy in Chicago, which has recently 
been published by Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
opens with the story of the excursion 
steamers at the head of the list of de- 
structive moral agencies. 

For five years the association has per- 
sistently pursued its investigations and 
preferred its charges. Thwarted and 
ignored by steamship and government 
officials alike, the association was so 
“startled and horrified by its findings” 
that it increased the vigilance and vigor 
of its efforts last summer, fully report- 
ing the disgraceful situation the very 
day before the Eastland disaster. While 
officials at the office of the deputy in- 
spector of customs promised to take up 
the matter at once with the steamship 
managements the association reported 
that before the end of the season “the 
lake excursion boats were running with 
their usual quota of passengers and most 
of the old shocking conditions prevail- 
ing.” The more auspicious opening of 
this summer’s excursion season encour- 
ages the hope of better conditions to be 
reported at the close. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE FOR 
PRISONERS 
EGINNING August 1 a new psy- 


chiatric service will be in operation 
in Sing Sing prison under the auspices 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, of which Dr. Thomas W. Sal- 
mon is medical director and with an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 a year for five 
years by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Dr. Bernard Glueck, of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane in Washington, 
will be head of the new department. 

The aim of this service will be to ex- 
amine for mental development and to 
classify all present and incoming prison- 
ers. The department will also, in the 
words of George W. Kirchwey, retiring 
warden, “bring to bear upon the prob- 
lems of individual conduct and general 
health the resources of psychiatry and 
psycho-analysis.” New York has no 
separate provision for criminal imbeciles, 
but prison authorities, by knowing which 
of their charges are mentally weak and 
irresponsible, can improve the treatment 
of them in the prison itself. 

This is the first time that work of this 
sort has been undertaken with men 
prisoners in New York, though similar 
work has been in operation for several 
years at the Reformatory for Women at 
Bedford, and is in operation in several 
reformatories and prisons for men in 
other states. 

Further announcement has been made 
that, beginning next month, all groups 
of women delinquents in New York state 
will be brought within the scope of an 
extended psychopathic service at the 
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State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford, of which Katherine B. Davis was 
formerly superintendent. Funds have 
been granted by the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, which instituted this service 
several years ago, to establish a new 
psychopathic hospital. This will make it 
possible to give psychopathic, psychiatric, 
sociological and physical examinations to 
women in the state prison at Auburn, 
in the workhouse and penitentiary in 
New York city, in private institutions, 
and to women on probation. 

At the head of the psychiatric service 
will be Dr. Edith Spaulding, who was for 
several years engaged in similar work 
at the Massachusetts State Reformatory 
for Women. Dr. Spaulding has been 
studying the past year in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


MISS BALCH ON THE FORD 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


INCE its very inception public opin- 
ion has split upon the Ford peace 


‘expedition and the Neutral Conference 


for Continuous Mediation which grew 
out of it. To some it has meant a “wild 
and woolly” farce, to others the only cour- 
ageous and practical plan for bringing 
about peace. That such poles of opinion 
still exist was evidenced when the two 
American delegates to the conference re- 
turned on July 18 to consult with Henry 
Ford upon future activities. 

Although one of the delegates, the 
Rey. Charles F. Aked of San Francisco, 
refused to comment on the Neutral Con- 
ference, he gave out the impression that 
he was out of sympathy with its work. 
The second delegate, Prof. Emily Greetie 
Balch of Wellesley College, was enthusi- 
astic over it. Unlike Dr. Aked, Miss 
Balch spoke optimistically of an early 
peace and expressed her belief that the 
conference is playing a modest part in 
bringing it about. In particular, she de- 
clared that the conference was largely 
responsible for keeping Sweden from en- 
tering the war on the side of the central 
powers and thereby prolonging the strug- 
gle. 

Miss Balch told of the activities or the 
conference under five standing commit- 
tees: mediation, constructive peace, pub- 
licity and propaganda, business, library 
and outlook. The Publicity and Propa- 
ganda Committee, for example, arranges 
addresses and dispatches information re- 
garding the conference all over the 
world, and sets on foot inquiries to test 
the publications of the conference and 
to stimulate discussion of the problems 
treated in them. 

Just at present this committee is urg- 
ing peace organizations in all neutral 
countries to hold meetings, street parades 
and church services on August 1. the 
anniversary of the beginning of the war. 

Perhaps the two most important com- 
mittees, in the opinion of Miss Balch, 
are the Committee on Constructive 


Peace and the Committee on Media?) 
The first conducts investigations on 
lems of war ranging from freedon} 
the seas to oppressed nationalil} 
Under its auspices the conference br. 
out many expert studies, such as. 
recent Plan for a Rehabilitation it 
Contributed by Neutral Countries @ 
Substitute for War Indemnities. “| 
pamphlet suggests that governme 
which make appropriation for victim) | 
fire, flood and other calamities, contri! |@ 
toward a rehabilitation fund if the || 
ligerents will agree on an armistice . 
consider terms. 
One of ‘the last pieces of worl | 
which Miss Balch herself was enga | 
before sailing carries out the idea of 
Mediation Committee of bringing 
belligerents nearer each other. Presic | 
Wilson’s speech of May 29 on media’ 
before the League to Enforce Peé| 
called forth such an unusual amount} 
peace discussion in the warring count | 
that the Neutral Conference publishel 
in full together with editorial comm, 
from both English and German ne 


papers. Translations of this pamp! 
have been circulated in England | 
Germany. 


Besides reporting to Mr. Ford, I 
Balch will try to organize co- operaf| 
with the Neutral Conference in Amer 
with special regard to the August deni § 
strations. She indicated Spain 4 
America as the only neutral countries 
which co-operating bodies were | 
spreading the propaganda and further'| 
the aims of the Neutral Conference. \ 

| 
THE FEDERAL FARM LOA\ 4 
BILL ENACTED 


Y President Wilson’s signature, | 

federal farm loan bill, better kno! ff 
as the rural credits bill, has become 14) 
Its aim is to provide mortgage banki@ 
facilities for agriculture. Its machind 
consists of associations of borrow, 
known as Federal Farm Loan Assoc, 
tions, in which members buy shares eq) 
to 5.per cent of the amount they wish 
borrow on land and permanent improy 
ments; Federal Land Banks, whe 
shares are to the subscribed by indiv, 
uals, associations and the governme 
the government’s shares to draw no | 
terest, and which are authorized to iss 
bonds based on their mortgages; and tf 
Federal Farm Loan Board, a supervise 
body of five members. 

In the opinion of Leonard G. Robi 
son, general manager of the Jewish Ag 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society, t, 
bill will not meet the expectations | 
over enthusiastic friends, who claim th) 
it will solve the farm tenancy evil aj 
promote the so-called back-to-the-la} 
movement, to any appreciable extel 
Nor will it establish, as some of 
critics have held, federal savings ba i 
which would place the cash and credit 5 
the federal government at the dispos) 


‘the farmer. Nor does he feel that it 
class legislation. Says Mr. Robinson: 


“Like any other legislative measure, it 
s its faults. But the vital provisions 
2 sound. There has been not a little 
position to the bill, most of it due to a 
sapprehension of its true import. 
tra-radicals call it a bankers’ measure. 
tra-conservatives call it a socialistic 
sasure. This is sufficient to show that 
is neither one nor the other. How- 
et people may differ as to its details, 
> best sentiment in the country among 
rners and bankers alike, has gradually 
ystallized in its favor. It should once 
¢ for all solve the problem of land 
edit for the solvent farmer. The prob- 
n of personal credit will right itself 
time. But who will solve the problem 
‘the insolvent farmer?” 


IT AND MISS QUARANTINE 
| AGAINST NEW YORK 


I ‘HE most conspicuous development 
J. in the poliomyelitis epidemic is not 
e finding of serum or specific to cure 
fantile paralysis, but a variegated 
krantine which a large number of 
wns in New York state and elsewhere 
Ne declared against the city of New 
ork. 

One local officer insists that no chil- 
wn under eighteen shall be admitted. 
pother that all people with children 
ning from New York shall be quar- 
ined for two weeks. Still others re- 
se entry to anyone from New York, 
parently adults as well as children. 
sttificates from the city Department of 
valth and, those of the Public Health 
srvice, are only credentials, not pass- 
tts, and may, as things stand at pres- 
it, be refused by any local officer. Many 
ople seeking resorts for week-end trips 
ere refused admittance, and returned to 
2 city by next boat or train. 

The situation invites action leading to 
uniformity of standard and of system. 
has been suggested that diffusion of 
é disease might be avoided without 
ich inconvenience. By insuring at one 
Ace recognition of the certificate of 
other health officer, as in the practice 
federal quarantine much panic might 
saved. At present there is no law in 
é@ country that can secure a traveler 
try into a community if the health of- 
‘er of that community refuses. 

Fully 6,000 certificates have been is- 
ied by the city Health Department and 
e@ Public Health Service. These cer- 
heates which have hitherto been only 
tongly advised are now to be required 
fall persons leaving New York for 
terstate travel accompanied by chil- 
ren. They must show at the time of 
‘training a city health certificate that 
eir premises have not been infected 
ith poliomyelitis. 

However, in spite of the annoyance of 
juarantine”, several large facts are 
Nerging out of the alarm and con- 
‘sion. For one thing, vigorous sanitary 
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clean-up measures are continuing. They 
undoubtedly have more than a cosmetic 
value; they mean the elimination of 
chances of infection. If insects are in 
part or altogether responsible for the 
transmission, they will have less oppor- 
tunity to gather up dried sputum-dust and 
discharges and unload them upon the 
food or persons of the next victims. 

Again, statistics are being seen in clear- 
er perspective. Mayor Mitchel issued a 
statement recently reminding citizens 
that the actual numbers of cases must be 
studied in relation to the population of 
each district referred to. This would 
leave in most cases a proportion of about 
one case to a city of the size of San 
Antonio. 

Further, there are practically always 
cases of poliomyelitis present in a city. 
The recent report from the Public 
Health Service of the prevalence of 
disease in 1915 shows poliomyelitis to 
have been present in twenty-four states, 
from one case in Oregon to 127 in Min- 
nesota, 257 in New York, 466 in Ohio. 
This year it is present in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Nebraska, Wisconsin and in Mont- 
real and elsewhere, in Canada. The 
numerous technical papers published on 
this disease show how widely it is being 
studied and give hope that soon out of 
this comprehensive effort will come the 
desired result. 

Finally, certain main problems are 
seen clearly to be, first, the cure; second, 
the human carrier; third, after-care. Re- 
ports are not yet forthcoming concern- 
ing cures and carriers; but rapid 
preparations are being made to secure 
for the children dismissed from hospi- 
tals, continued rest, massage and other 
treatment that shall if possible prevent 
permanent deformity. Such after-care 
should be continued, it is said, for from 
three to ten months. 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities is 
planning to follow up cases which will be 
reported to them by the Department of 
Health on dismissal from the hospitals 
in that city, and to supply the orthopedic 
treatment and apparatus needed. This 
will mean funds for additional ortho- 
pedic nurses, for the purchase of plaster, 
steel, leather, etc., for the full-time serv- 
ice of a corrective gymnastic instructor 
and for transportation of the children. 
The bureau is working at present through 
its dispensaries in connection with Brook- 
lyn and Long Island College Hospitals. 

The Henry Street [nurses’] Settle- 
ment is also planning important after- 
care work. Miss Wald’s plan is to pro- 
vide convalescent hospitals for the chil- 
dren. In addition to the help such insti- 
tutions would give the children, there 
would be opportunity for prolonged ob- 
servation of the disease in its later stages 
by physicians and nurses. 

Following closely upon this suggestion 
of Miss Wald’s, the directors of the Neu- 
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stadter Foundation announced that they 
were prepared to establish a temporary 
convalescent hospital, to be known as the 
Neustadter Home. This institution will 
probably accommodate fifty little suffer- 
ers after their discharge from the gen- 
eral hospital, and will be organized on 
the most modern lines, fully equipped 
with orthopedic apparatus, and prepared 
to administer any therapeutic measures 
which are known to science. It is hoped 
that some building adapted to the pur- 
pose may be found ready to hand so 
that this new service may be put into 
operation without delay. It is estimated 
that the cost of treating fifty patients 
for a period of from eight to ten months 
will amount to about $40,000. 


INVESTIGATION OF ELLIS 
ISLAND PROPOSED 


HE whole theory and practice of 

Frederic C. Howe’s administration 
of Ellis Island have been challenged by 
Congressman William S. Bennet of New 
York, who has asked for an official in- 
vestigation by the House or by the De- 
partment of Labor of which it forms an 
administrative part. 

Mr. Bennet’s chief charges are that 
Mr. Howe failed to separate the sexes 
on the recreation ground, that he ad- 
mitted prostitutes to the United States 
contrary to law and that by proposing to 
have the government sell food to the im- 
migrants on the island in place of grant- 
ing a restaurant concession to contrac- 
tors he was committing the government 
to a socialistic practice. 


“It is of tremendous importance,” said 
Mr. Bennet, “whether a half-baked radi- 
cal, who has free-love ideas, no proper 
idea of the effect of mingling the good 
with the bad, should be upheld.” 

“Today, at this very hour, another con- 
dition exists which, if persisted in, will 
be far more harmful to the city of New 
York than the scourge of infantile paral- 
ysis. This commissioner has opened a 
recreation ground. In the old days the 
sexes were kept separate. This commis- 
sioner turns them all, men, women and 
children, out into a common recreation 
ground. 

“Furthermore in the past two years, 
he has recommended to the department 
here that these individual prostitutes be 
admitted on bond, which simply means a 
license to proceed wherever they will.” 


Readers of Mr. Howe’s article in THE 
Survey for May 6 will recall his de- 
scription of the unusual conditions pre- 
vailing since the beginning of the war— 
a great slackening of the tide of immi- 
gration, so that the government staff had 
opportunity to do individual work with 
aliens, and the prolonged stay of many 
aliens who have been denied admission 
but could not be deported until the war 
ends. 

Mr. Howe’s theory is that the poorest 
of immigrants not only deserves good 
treatment but will respond to it, and he 
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gave various cases: “Nothing,” he wrote, 
“has so confirmed my philosophy that the 
wrong of the world, evil, vice and crim- 
inal actions, are traceable back to the 
environment in which people live, as the 
way America absorbs and builds up dis- 
cards whenever they are given a fair 
chance.” He rated the out-of-doors 
recreation ground, and its use by young 
and old men and women, as one of the 
chief changes by which he would hope 
to have his administration remembered. 

In a long statement wired to the New 
York papers, from the summer resort in 
Massachusetts at which he is spending a 
vacation, Mr. Howe covered again the 
points of his article in answering Mr. 
Bennet. And he replied specifically to 
the charges regarding prostitutes. 

“T have heard of but two complaints 
of immorality at Ellis Island in the two 
years I have been commissioner,” he 
says. “Both were investigated and 
neither was proved.” As to the specific 
charge Mr. Bennet made regarding a 
woman, Juliette, whom he described as 
a prostitute, Mr. Howe replies: 


“She was employed by a prominent 
surgeon, and is now making good. 
Juliette had been detained at the station 
for a year. She had acted in an ex- 
emplary manner. I investigated her 
case, with the result that her husband 
was sent to prison and Juliette to the 
island. | came to the conclusion that 
she had heen more sinned against than 
sinning. [ recommended her admission 
in charge of the surgeon until the ter- 


mination of the war. She has reported 
regularly ever since, as has her em- 
ployer.” 


Mr. Howe points out that he, as com- 
missioner, has no authority to admit any 
cases at Ellis. Island. The most he can 
do is to make recommendations to the 
Department of Labor. The department 
has all told, admitted only a few such 
cases, “and they are under bond and 
supervision by our officials.” 

Mr. Howe not only admits but is proud 
to admit that practically all aliens have 
access to the playground on the lawn, 
the so-called warrant cases under the 
Si.pervision of matrons and in company 
with other aliens. The number of peo- 
ple, the openness of the whole thing, 
make immorality, he considers, impossi- 
ble. The only other alternative, he points 
out, at the Ellis Island station, which is 
not built like a prison, was 


“to lock these girls in a small room and 
keep them there for months, or some of 
them for years, until the war permits 
their return. I admit that I tried to 
make the terrible condition of aliens de- 
tained at Ellis Island as comfortable as 
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possible, but I have never countenanced 
any suggestion of immorality.” 

The point has been made by New York 
newspapers that Mr. Bennet has been 
counsel for one of the concessionaires at 
Ellis Island as well as congressman from 
New York, and that his attack on Mr. 
Howe’s administration and _ personal 
character bore a relation to the loss of 
profits by the concessionaire. 


CATHOLIC LAYMEN ON THE 
CHARITIES CONTROVERSY 


HILE Mayor Mitchel’s charges of 

conspiracy, perjury and libel 
against prominent Catholic clergymen 
and others are proceeding to a 
court determination, thirty well-known 
Catholic laymen have signed an open 
letter that strikes a new note in 
the controversy that has grown out 
of the dispute between the New York 
City Department of Charities and the 
State Board of Charities, and out of the 
recent Strong inquiry into the conduct 
of the latter board. 

This letter expresses the conviction 
that private charitable institutions should 
at all times be under the inspection of 
public authorities, and voices the anxiety 
of those who sign it to co-operate in 
the “reform of anything that may be 
found to be lacking or subject to criti- 
cism in these charitable institutions, and 
especially in those associated with the 
Catholic church. 

The letter declares that the care of 
homeless children “essentially and prop- 
erly involves the performance of a civic 
duty and any attempt to obscure the is- 
sue by an appeal to sectarian prejudices 
deserves emphatic condemnation.” 

The letter, addressed to officials of the 
Committee of One Hundred Citizens, 
which recently came to the support of 
the mayor, is in direct line with, if not 
in response to, appeals made in THE 
Survey and by other persons to the 
Catholics of New York to repudiate 
“Farrellism’’ [see THE Survey for April 
8] and to ally themselves with public- 
spirited citizens of whatever faith in an 
effort to solve the problems of the public 
care of dependent children in a calm 
and enlightened manner. 

The Committee of One Hundred Citi- 
zens, of which Cleveland H. Dodge is 
chairman and George W. Wickersham 
chairman of the executive committee, 
announced itself recently as created to 
support Mayor Mitchel “in his efforts to 
secure proper care and treatment for the 
city’s 23,000 orphan and dependent chil- 
dren, and in his demand for freedom 
from religious interference in the work 


of the city government.” “The commij| 
tee declared that it would give legal a 
other services to the mayor and to 
commissioner of public charities. Adolj 
Lewisohn was elected vice-chairman, at | 
Alfred E. Marling secretary. Subs) | 
quently, another group of men and }} 
group of prominent women, many | 

whom are active in social work, mat 
similar statements supporting the maya | 

The letter now issued by Catholic laj| 
men defines the position of its signe 
thus: | 

“We concur unreservedly in the viel) 
that the public authorities should ‘| 
quately superyise and inspect these inst | 
tutions, and that they should insist, as | 
condition to the receipt of public a | 
by any private charitable institution, thi| 
it maintain, as you express it, a prope 
standard of physical care and maint 
nance of these children.” : 

The letter entirely lacks such viol 
censure of the Strong investigation 
has characterized the utterances of not 
few Catholic individuals and groups ¢ 
late. It declares that no useful purp 
will be served by a discussion at prese 
of the nature and details of the “unf 
tunate controversy” that led to Commi 
sioner Strong’s inquiry, and it goes 
to say that Mr. Strong “will undoubted 
advise Governor Whitman whether legi 
lation seems necessary or desirable” 4 
remove doubt from existing ambiguit 
in the state charities law and to ve} 
ample power in New York city to cot 
trol the funds annually spent by it f¢| 
the care and maintenance of its depen¢ 
ent children. It asks the Committee 
One Hundred Citizens to “ascertain fro 
first-hand investigation the truth as 
the Catholic charitable institutions a 
not accept the unfair, inaccurate and fri 
quently sensational extracts of testimor 
published in the newspapers.” | 

The letter expresses the hope that t 
Committee of One Hundred Citizens 4 
co-operate with its own signers in pri 
venting “what was in its origin essel 
tially a bitter and acrimonious quarrel be 
tween two bodies of public functionarie 
from becoming a religious controversy 
and closes by tendering “our co-operé 
tion in lifting this w ro matter 
up to the plane of real charity where 
belongs. We shall welcome any oppo} 
tunity to confer with you or your repr 
sentatives upon this most important civ] 
subject.” 

The purpose of the inquiry last w ed 
in the criminal branch of the Suprenj 
Court was to determine whether the ev 
dence of crimes submitted to the dis 
trict attorney by Mayor Mitchel is suff 
cient for presentation to the grand jur} 


.lated one-family dwellings. 


Poverty and Poliomyelitis 


By Thomas Ff. Riley 


GENERAL SECRETARY BROOKLYN BUREAU OF CHARITIES 


HAVE just returned from a trip 

through the parts of Brooklyn 
H most sorely stricken by the epidem- 
ic of infantile paralysis. I went from 
the East river end of Joralemon street 
southward near the water-front to Erie 
basin and then back around the head of 
Gowanus bay and canal through Smith 
and Hoyt streets. This took me through 
the very heart of the largest ill-starred 
area. I wove my way in and out through 
the streets and blocks on which the little 
frightful sign could be seen telling that 
there was infantile paralysis in that 
house or apartment and warning folk to 


keep away. 
I also threaded my way through the 
blocks between Third avenue and 


Fourth avenue from Atlantic avenue to 
Fifty-ninth street, another infected area, 
for the most part fringing the bay, tra- 


-versing the so-called Bay Ridge section. 


And then I went through the north Bed- 
ford and the south Williamsburgh sec- 
tions. These are not near the water- 
front. There are other clusters or ¢en- 
ters of cases, but in my brief time I 
could not visit them all. 

I had with me a map showing by red 
dots every ill-fated house or tenement. 
I went so that I might see in physical 
form the dots, cases, and numbers that 
have told the story of the plague from 
day, to day in the daily press and the 
Department of Health bulletins. Of 
course I was not attempting a survey on 
a scientific basis, or a statistical study of 
the situation. I had no ambitious idea 
that I was going to make any discovery 
—much less catch the germ of poliomy- 
elitis in the act of going from one child 
to another, or marshalling his forces for 
attack. 

I had been seeing maps and dots and 
pins and figures; I wanted to see people 
and places. I knew about the red dot. 
I wanted to know about the house. I 
knew the streets on the map. I wanted 
to know the streets as they actually are. 


Y first impression was that all these 

places were old-law tenements, for 
all the way along the water-front from 
Joralemon street to Erie basin, extending 
up the slope to Hicks street, nearly all 
the cases were in old-law tenements; 
that is, tenements built prior to 1901, 
with less air and light and poorer plumb- 
ing than the newer ones. But when I 
visited other sections I found there were 
many cases in new-law tenements, two- 
and three-family houses, and even in iso- 
I found 
there were some in model tenements. 


Another “first impression” was that 
the disease was found mostly among 
Italians. But later I found that the 
Third and Fourth avenue section was 
occupied mostly by American families 
with scattered Syrians and Scandina- 
vians, while the southern Williamsburgh 
section was occupied by Jews. So I con- 
cluded that infantile paralysis is no re- 
specter of nationalities, although 4t 
might be remarked that there seem to be 
very few cases among the Negroes. 
This seeming exception was noted by the 
Collective Investigating Committee in 
the epidemic of 1907. 

Another question that soon arose in 
my mind was whether the water-front, 
with its shipping from every port of the 
world and its water possibly infected, 
had anything to do with the presence of 
the disease. The center line of perhaps 
half of the infected area runs through 
the first or second tiers of residence 
blocks following roughly the bay and 
canal lines. Between them and the water 
are factories or docks. But some of the 
other sections are entirely removed from 
the water-front; and the people are not 
longshoremen’s families, as they are to 
some extent, of course, along the water- 
front. 

Very closely related to this question 
came another: does elevation have any- 
thing to do with the situation? I ob- 
served that in most sections the blocks 
on which the cases were found were 
on the lower end of slopes or were in 
hollows. There were exceptions to this, 
however, and I was inclined to think 
that perhaps it was because rents were 
cheaper in these depressed areas, mean- 
ing a lower standard of living, with con- 
ditions favorable to the spread of dis- 
ease, and that probably the elevation per 
se was not a causative factor. 

Another impression I got was that the 
cases were scattered along the streets of 
small shops or on side streets close to 
these thoroughfares. Possibly you could 
say that the entire city is made up in 
much that same way. But let us not be 
too hasty. I know certain residence sec- 
tions where this is not the case and some 
of them are almost entirely free of red 
dots. 

The streets of small shops usually have 
street-car lines, they have stores on the 
first floor and tenements for two or three 
floors above. In some places they are 
lined with push-carts. They run 
through the very heart of the poorer 
residence sections. From the side streets 
and from the upper floors the mothers 
come to the streets to shop or to take 


the street-car, each usually with a child 
in her arms and several little ones trail- 
ing along. Here they meet and greet 
each other. Here food, often uncovered, 
and other articles are handled and re- 
handled. 

Somehow I could not escape the feel- 
ing that these small-shop thoroughfares 
were admirably calculated to spread any 
highly contagious or infectious dis- 
ease. 

Closely related to this was another im- 
pression that deepened into conviction. 
The cases seemed to be found in those 
blocks where the people, especially the 
children, were seen most in the streets. 
In other words, where the most cases 
were recorded there the people habitual- 
ly mingle freely. This must of necessity 
be true of a highly contagious disease. 

This is not quite the same as saying 
that where the blocks are most congest- 
ed there the most cases are found. In- 
deed, many of the blocks were compara- 
tively open. A comparison of the den- 
sity map of Brooklyn with the infantile 
paralysis map to date shows a tendency 
to agreement, but evidently there are 
some disturbing or modifying factors or 
other forces than density at work. The 
disease does not spring up spontaneous- 
ly but must be propagated. The cen- 
ters of contagion must spread. This 
takes time and contacts and gives the 
chance for the Health Department and 
co-operating departments and voluntary 
agencies as well as the families them- 
selves to put in operation forces of con- 
trol. 

NOTHER impression I got was of 

dirt. But if all the children who live 
on dirty streets and alleys or in dirty 
homes should have infantile paralysis, the 
Brooklyn sky which is now only overcast 
with gloom would become as black as a 
storm sky at midnight. The reasonable 
thing to say is that dirt does not cause 
infantile paralysis or cause the germ to. 
multiply, but that in all probability it 
does help to spread the infection. 

Personal cleanliness and care in the 
handling of food are probably more im- 
portant prophylactics than sweeping the 
streets. A handkerchief is more power- 
ful than a street broom. But as every 
one knows the silk-handkerchief nose 
does not seem to be immune, although it 
must be admitted that the red dot score 
looks bad for the back of the hand and 
the coat-sleeve as a substitute. 

The one most obvious thing about it 
all was the thing that is most obviously 
true; viz., that a highly contagious dis- 
ease will spread from its foci where 
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there are the most contacts and the 
most facile carriers. So, when ill-kept 
children habitually mingle freely in un- 
clean streets and homes, there contagion 
spreads like fire in tinder. 


HEN I came back to my of- 
fice I compared five maps, 
and this is what I found: eihe 
infantile paralysis map of 1916 to 
date corresponds generally with that 
of 1907, which latter is very in- 


complete as poliomyelitis was not then 
a reportable disease. The present infan- 
tile paralysis map coincides strikingly in 
locality with a map of 3,000 crippled 
children in Brooklyn. It resembles the 
density and poverty maps, but with note- 
worthy differences. 

These coincidences and resemblances 
caused disquieting questions to arise, es- 
pecially this one: Is not infantile pa- 
ralysis one of the health problems aris- 
ing among the same people and in the 
same conditions as give us our problems 
of tuberculosis and other contagious or 
infectious diseases, of poverty, ignor- 
ance, deformities and defects? Perhaps 
one could include also delinquency and 
drunkenness. 

These little ones come from the same 
kind of homes from the same income 
groups, from the same untutored par- 
ents as do our cases of tuberculosis, our 
dispensary cases, our district nursing 
calls, our poverty and our delinquency. 
Must we forever have these plague spots 
and these ill-favored folks? If not, 
something more heroic than treating 
symptoms must be done. 


But I fear I have already generalized 
too much on impressions and maps, so 
let me come back to the families them- 
selves. I have told a little about where 
these people live. Now a bit about how 
they live. Naturally this requires more 
intimate knowledge than can be seen in 
maps or by a drive through the streets. 
But we are not without some knowledge 
on this point. 

For example, there are the McGees. 
Already things were pretty bad with 
them. Mr. McGee had an advanced case 
of tuberculosis. He had been in one of 
the public hospitals but he discharged 
himself and came home because—weli 
just because he couldn’t stand it any 
longer. As it proved, it was his last 
great struggle at supporting his family 
at longshore work, as he had done for 
years. Then came that dreaded thing, 
infantile paralysis and laid its paralyzing 
hand on Elizabeth, the baby not quite a 
year old. They did not find out what 
was the matter until the right side of 
the little one’s face was already para- 
lyzed. 

And when she was taken away to the 
hospital her father gave up. He will 
not be there to see the baby when she 
comes back. What with worry over her 
husband’s sickness—he coughed all night 
toward the last—and the wages stopped, 
and what with anxiety over the baby 
who cried nearly all the time Mrs. Mc- 
Gee was almost beside herself, first with 
terror and now with grief. 

But just as other folks do when sor- 
row touches their heart, she repented of 
her hard thoughts toward her husband’s 
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mother and remembering that she is old 
—eighty years—and knowing how she 
loves her grandchildren, the brave little 
widow has taken up the round of life 
with the grandmother to care for, with 
the little crippled Beth, and with Joseph 
and Flora, aged seven and four. Just 
like other folks, they are. 

And then there are Antonio and 
Decrescenzo with their flock of nine chil- 
dren. They were married in good cir- 
cumstances under smiling Italian skies. 
They came to the United States and 
were just getting along fine until Raphael 
the oldest son, then about twelve years 
old, came -down with typhoid fever. 
Somehow, after that he seemed to get 
sick often and he never seemed ambitious 
or exactly right. All this time the family 
grew, until by and by twins came to 
make up the nine. Antonio’s work’ grew 
more irregular. Raphael was not strong 
at work, either in muscle or will. And 
so this good family found itself in 
“straightened circumstances.” The milk 
station was sending in milk when one of 
the twins came down with infantile paral- 
ysis and had to be taken away to the 
hospital. 


ND so I might tell you of many 

others. I am thinking now of seven 
families, all different yet all much alike 
—the background is gray. 

If only this suffering drives us to good 
municipal housekeeping and helps to 
bring to the humblest family in our midst 
a fair chance for a wholesome living, 
the suffering and the grief shall not 
have been in vain. 


QUEENSBORO BRIDGE 


[[t has been suggested by a writer in the New York 
Evening Mail that the Bridge be partly converted into a 
huge aerial sanatorium for sick children.| 


PANNING the cool green tide she stands 
With the stars on her dusky brow 
And the winds of dawn in her mighty hands 


What is she dreaming now, 


The big steel Bridge, as she sees tonight 


The stumbling workers go 


Down past her jewels of dim twilight 


Into the alleys low, 


\Vhere a fire-escape is a garden—yes, 


And a bed for baby feet 


And there’s never a sunset cloud to bless 
The dark of the dreary street. 


O Queensboro’ Bridge, with the purple tent 


Maybe she doesn’t dream at all, 
This monster of stone and steel, 
Who hears the waves of the blue sound fall, 


And watches the sea gulls wheel. 


But if she does, perchance she sees 


The white-lipped children come 


Into the sun and the sea-kissed breeze 


To make her heart their home. 


There'll be gold to brighten Micky’s hair, 


And brown for the cheeks of Joe 


Spanning the dusk and dew, 
Open your gates ere the dream be spent, 
For the children call to you. 


And maybe the babes who will sleep up there 
In the starlight, will learn to crow! 


N THE days when every American 
city had its slogan Detroit pro- 
claimed itself the town where life 

is worth living. Times have changed 
and so has Detroit. Some of its older 
residents declare that, with smoke and 
street-cars packed to suffocation and the 
streets themselves crowded with auto- 
mobiles, life in Detroit has ceased being 
worth living. Yet living in Detroit has 
become almost impossible for all except 
those who can pay high for it. 

There are said to be 200 carloads of 
household goods in the railway yards 
whose owners have been unable to find a 
dwelling. Laboring men whose pres- 
ence is much desired in automobile and 
war munitions plants are said to be leav- 
ing the city because they can find no 
place to sleep between shifts, the Mc- 
Gregor Institute, founded to shelter the 
destitute wayfarer, is filled with men 
who wish to make Detroit their per- 
manent place of abode, who are willing 
and able to pay for a dwelling, but can 
find none. 

Charles H. Gifford, vice-president of 
the Board of Commerce, is quoted as 
saying that Detroit needs 15,000 dwell- 
ings a year and that only a little over 
half that number are being built. The 
local federation of labor has sent a reso- 
lution to President Wilson asking that 
Fort Wayne be opened to homeless fam- 
ilies. The newspapers frequently con- 
tain stories of those who walk the streets 
because there is no place else to go, of 
people packed into cheap lodging-houses, 
of a family forced to live in one room 
of a downtown block who dispose of 
their sewage through the rain leader— 
which fortunately is sewer connected. 
And now, with the coming of warmer 
weather tent dwellers have appeared on 
the outskirts, and there is a report that 
over in Canadian Windsor, across the 
river, a Syndicate has been formed to 


~ build houses for Detroit’s overflow. 


Point of View Affected 


Bur For outsiders the interesting fea- 
ture of the Detroit dilemma lies not so 
much in these picturesque details as in 
its effect upon Detroit’s point of view. 
Years ago the rest of the state used to 
jeer at Detroit as the city which sat 
beside its strait and watched the com- 
merce of a continent pass by. Detroit 
took the jeers to heart and determined 
to catch some of that commerce. It suc- 
ceeded. 

During the past decade Detroit has 


grown like a far western boom town. 


In the last year, especially, it has grown. 
Henry Ford with his twenty odd thou- 


_.sand employes is only partially respon- 


Booming Detroit 


By ‘fohn Ihlder 


sible; other automobile manufacturers 
have prospered and expanded. 

A considerable proportion of this ex- 
pansion is due to the war, for Detroit 
not only does a little munitions mak- 
ing, but it sells many automobiles abroad. 
There is a story of one small concern 
which secured an order in England for 
20 cars along in the early summer of 
1914. The cars arrived in August and 
were promptly commandeered by the 
British government. A second shipment 
suffered the same fate. Now it has be- 
come a habit, and the firm is practically 
living on that 20 car order. If the 
original consignees ever revoke that 


‘order there will be impenetrable gloom 


in one corner of the city. 

So Detroit, thanks to its determina- 
tion and aided by the war, has grown 
tremendously in population and in 
wealth. When this growth was in what 
—compared with the present—may be 
considered its humble beginnings, some 
Detroiters began to be concerned about 
their housing problem. Detroit had al- 
ways plumed itself upon being a home 
city, so they viewed -with alarm the re- 
sults of a rapidly increasing population 
for which little provision had been, was 
being or promised to be made. 

The Board of Commerce, which rep- 
resented those who were bringing fac- 
tories and workers to the city, was per- 
suaded to divert its attention for a 
moment to what it evidently considered 
a matter of minor importance—the hous- 
ing of the workers. During that mo- 
ment it authorized the organization of a 
housing commission which was permit- 
ted to have desk room in the Board of 
Commerce building and to raise money 
for a secretary’s salary and other ex- 
penses. For five years the commission 
endeavored to again attract the board’s 
attention, but without success. Last 
year the commission died. 

Then came the boom, in comparison 
with which all preceding expansion was 
as a zephyr to a gale. For five years the 
commission had been a voice crying in 
the wilderness. For five years it had 
pointed out the gradual but swift de- 
terioration of the dwellings in which 
Detroit’s workers were housed. For five 
years it had endeavored to arouse some 
constructive interest on the part of the 
men who controlled Detroit’s future. 
During those five years it would have 
been easily possible to set good stand- 
ards, to work out and adopt a construc- 
tive policy for the future. But the 
Board of Commerce was interested not 
in the future but in the present. So the 
present caught them. 

Aroused by newspaper stories, not so 


much of privation and hardship, as of 
loss of good workmen and of prospec- 
tive industries, the board has now begun 
to consider housing. It has dug up old 
reports of the defunct housing commis- 
sion and is studying them. It has ap- 
pointed a new housing committee which 
has sent out a circular letter to the 
heads of 170 concerns, employing more 
than 100,000 workmen, asking if it is 
true that there is need for more houses; 
if, in case it can be demonstrated that 
houses may be built to return a moderate 
rate at low rentals, they will subscribe 
to the capital stock of a building cor- 
poration; and if, in case the first two 
questions bring the expected responses, 
they will send representatives to a meet- 
ing to discuss the matter with a view to 
subscribing to the stock. The answers 
have not yet come in. 


Lavish Plotting 


But MEANWHILE the discussion is going 
on outside the Board of Commerce. 
Among these outsiders there is little 
doubt of the need of more houses. Dis- 
regarding the workers who have jobs 
but no homes, consider first the real es- 
tate operators. They have plotted the 
country around the city so generously 
that it is said there are now enough lots 
on the market to provide sites for the 
homes of 2,500,000 people. Detroit con- 
fidently expects within a few months to 
oust Cleveland from its position as the 
sixth city, and thereby cause millions of 
perfectly good letterheads used by Cleve- 
land business men to be turned into 
scratch pads. But it scarcely expects to 
beat Chicago. 

It was not the Detroit real estate men 
alone who did this lavish plotting. The 
good news of Detroit’s boom spread 
quickly and local talent was at once re- 
inforced by the best in the country, mem- 
bers of the fraternity hastening to an- 
swer the call even from far-away Los 
Angeles. 

But they worked too hard and hoped 
too much. It is houses, not vacant lots,. 
that the people desire. At first they 
bought the lots and hoped for the houses. 
But hope deferred produced the usual 
reaction. The real estate men instead 
of waiting in their offices for buyers had 
to go to the factory gates where they 
hawked their holdings. Soon even that 
failed. 

One operator from California, a little 
late in arriving, picked out the names of 
100 people in different sections of the 
city and set out to sell them,—a good 
term with a double meaning. Of his 
hundred, 37 had bought some time be- 
fore and were anxious to sell him; 17 
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had recently bought, believing that they 
could resell at an advanced price, but 
were beginning to grow doubtful and de- 
sired no more; the other 44 were all of 
the opinion that people had gone crazy. 
The Californian came back with the im- 
pression that the boom, so far as land 
speculation is concerned, has passed its 
zenith. 

Meanwhile, however, the boom has 
done certain things. It has made those 
who had no part in the hunt of the 
Board of Commerce for industries, voice 
not only their doubt as to the wisdom of 
the proceeding but a growing conviction 
that those who bring people to a city 
should make some provision for their 
living decently after arrival. These 
critics point to the present impossibility 
of getting accessible land for homes at 
anything like a price which makes cot- 
tages possible. Yet there is enough va- 
cant land available and a year or two 
ago its price was practicable. 

Why didn’t those who brought on the 
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boom take some account of the needs 
of the workers? Of course, the boom- 
makers may reply that they had enough 
to do, and anyhow they weren’t sure of 
the boom until it arrived, and then it was 
too late. To which the retort is that 
Detroit has been booming fairly well for 
several years and if the city had been 
kept well provided with dwellings its 
condition now would be no where near 
as desperate. 

There is always a bright side, how- 
ever. Detroit has had several city plans 
made in the past. Most of them deal but 
lightly with utilitarian matters, being 
concerned chiefly with the monumental. 
The boom which has raised land values 
may provide the money for a great 
causeway along the water-front from 
near Belle Isle out to Grosse Pointe. 
Future Detroiters, emerging from their 
alley tenements, will doubtless take 
great pride in motoring along this high- 
way, swept by the breezes of Lake Ste. 
Claire. 


apie Longshoremen and 


HERE is money in a name like 
McGinnis these days. That is, 
if you are a longshoreman at 


the port of New York and no Teutonic 
blood is disguised beneath that patro- 


nymic, and if you don’t mind working . 


a matter of sixty hours at a stretch, stop- 
ping only for meals or for such rest as 
you can get by sneaking down to the 
lower deck and lying for an hour behind 
a pile of packing cases, while your mates 
work fast enough to fool the stevedore 
into thinking you are on the job. 

The Longshoremen’s Union, since the 
war began, has signed an agreement with 
the steamship company agents and the 
stevedores of the port of Greater New 
York raising the hourly wage to 35 or 
50 cents an hour, which lifts the aver- 
age weekly wage from $10 or $14 to $20 
or $22. 

There is a clause in this agreement 
which reads: “Double time shall be 
paid men when handling munitions and 
explosives. Time to start from the time 
of leaving the pier until the time of re- 
turn to pier; meals to be furnished by 
the company.” This clause makes it pos- 
sible for some to earn as much as $75 or 
$100 a week, doing abnormally heavy 
work, over inhuman periods of time, 
at such a drive and strain as no emerg- 
ency would seem to warrant, and for 
which even $75 or $100 a week is-scarce 
compensation. 

No Teuton can qualify for this job. 
Watching the Irishman and the Italian 
and the Yankee go down the harbor and 
come back with double pay is a bitter 
thing to him and to the Austrian long- 


By Ruth Pickering 


shoreman. But the steamship companies 
are forced to be cautious, and especially 
so are the French lines. 

“The union will not discriminate,” said 
Mr. Riley, president of the affiliated 
locals of the port of New York. “All 
along the Jersey shore the workers are 
Dutchmen. They have a local of their 
own and are the strongest union men 
we have. Often if the men do not look 
like Germans or Austrians and the name 
is changed to Hogan or Pataloni, they 


‘are hired.” 


Mr. Riley believes that the longshore- 
man, generally, is saving this sudden big 
pay of his. “The whole status of the 
longshoreman is beginning to change. 
Heretofore he has been considered a 
casual, unskilled worker. We are de- 
manding something of the steamship 
companies now which will make his 
labor less casual. In Liverpool when 
the company calls the men out at severr 
o'clock in the morning and the ship 
doesn’t dock until one, the company pays 
for waiting hours. We will compromise. 
We ask that they pay half the hour- 
wages for waiting time. Our strength 
is such that we expect to get this demand 
soon, and we intend also to hold the 
high average we have attained in wages 
after the war is over. Their recent 
work has proven once for all that the 
men are skilled.” 

John Riley himself is a skilled long- 
shoreman. He used to be a butcher in 
Fall River, Mass.; but he gave credit to 
the strikers when there was trouble in 
the textile mills and his business failed. 
A brother on the piers lured him into 


- wanted that land as part of the 4,00) 


but he holds his interest in the long- | 


| 


Another thing it has done. Fa, 
many years the Detroit Zoological Sq, 
ciety has struggled to raise enoug? 
money to pay its secretary’s salars 
Some time ago it bought several hur) 
dred acres of cheap land near the Rive.) 
Rouge. Soon afterward Henry Fors} 


acres on which he proposed to build hi} 
tractor plant and village (for fear co} 
misunderstanding it should be said a) 
once that'he does not propose to buils) 
houses; he intends to sell the lots ac 
cording to a scheme which he believe)) 
will prevent land speculation, and let th») 
buyers build the houses). He paid thy) 
Zoological Society a good price for it.) 
holdings. So the society moved to an) 
other cheap location. It has sold par} 
of its new holdings with restriction: 
which provide for’the safety of the bird, 
of Michigan and as a result of its tw 
transactions it now has 100 acres of lane 
valued at $200,000, and $150,000 in cash. 
The secretary’s salary is assured. 


the War 


a 


Rea Da 
7 ee 


this work, and he is now a union leader | 
and one of the nimblest workers arounc | 
the docks. : 

F. Paul A. Vacarelli—alias Pau) 
Kelly— another skilled longshoreman | 
and a strong union leader, is a vice-presi- |) 
dent of the International. Vacarelli has | 
a past. In his early days he was a gang- | 
ster. At another time he was a scow-'| 
trimmer; he cleaned up the boats that} 
carry the city’s garbage out to sea. Now’) 
he owns a garage on Forty-first street, 


shoremen and is the best dressed man’ 
in the union. | 

The bull-stallers, as the marine car- | 
penters are called, claim that among’ 
longshoremen theirs is the only task’ 
above the common laborer, and they are 
being ‘paid triple rates on munitions) 
work. But this is not Mr. Riley’s opin- 
ion. 

“Come down the pier and watch the | 
dock hands and see for yourself,’ he | 
said. “To balance those five boxes, each | 
one holding something different and no- 
body knows what, inside a noose that | 
swings up over the side of the boat, and | 
to lower them into the hatch takes a | 
skilled man. The boxes must be receiv- 
ed by the deck hands right side up, and | 
should they slip from the rope not only 
is the cargo damaged but a longshore- 
man perhaps. 

“To work on deck directing the mer- 
chandise from the hold to the dock and } 
from the dock to the hatch, and watch- | 
ing pulleys and cranes and ropes and © 
men takes a skilled man. And to pack 
the freight—bags of sugar or iron pipes 


= 


' dock gangs, 


| breakers, 
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-—-so that the floors are even, that she 
doesn’t turn turtle, and that there is no 
waste space, takes skill. Those are the 
three divisions of longshoremen—the 
the deck gangs and the 
workers in the hatch. 

“In the year 1907 there was a strike all 


' along the pier, and the Adriatic sailing 


from this port was loaded by. strike- 
inexperienced longshoremen. 
The ship put out to sea, the cargo shifted, 
and she had to turn in again. The 
strikers repacked her. To prove that 
their work was skilled, they placed a 
glass of water on a beam, and put a 
paper over the top. When the glass of 
water arrived in Liverpool and the 
amount that might have evaporated was 
deducted, not a drop of water had spilled. 
Are longshoremen skilled workers or 
not ?” 

As another reason for respect due the 


' trade in higher wages, Mr. Riley says 
that the fore oes is more exposed 


to danger than the miner. “If the men 


are sent down the harbor to load am- 
/ munition in order to save the piers from 


being blown up, naturally they run some 


j risk themselves. 


h 


anti-alcohol congresses.., 
equally one-sided, 


Watch that heavy automobile going to 
the allies being lowered into the hatch. 
Look at the men down there. If that 
should slip and drop, could they dodge?” 

“Them ain’t very heavy,’ said a deck 
hand near by, “three or four ton.” 

Ropes and riggings and slings catch; 
men are struck by something or are 
pushed by accident and fall thirty or 
forty feet into the unguarded hatch, 
especially at night. There is a poison- 
ing also in the dressing on the raw hides 
going out of this port, which is in- 
fectious if there is any cut in the hand. 

And the men down in the grain hatch 
work day after day in a thick rising 
dust, with sponges over their noses, di- 
recting the stream of grain as it comes 
out of the chute, by means of spoon- 
shaped paddles away into the corners of 
the hatch. The grain sprays off those 
paddles fifteen or twenty feet distant. 
These men are the greatest whiskey 
drinkers in ‘the country. 

“To relieve the tickling of dust in the 
throat on hot days, you buy an ice- 
cream soda, don’t you?” queried Riley. 
“Well they buy whiskey.” 

“And when these men are injured, the 
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most perfect physical specimens in the: 
world are injured,’ he boasted. ‘‘The 
longshoreman must be able to move the 
heaviest loads and work for long periods 
of time. It takes two days and one night 
to load the average ship, and the men 
are on duty until the job is done. They 
are good for only fourteen or fifteen 
years of toil, though some of these men 
have been working in this port for thirty 
and thirty-five years. There’s a fascina- 
tion in the trade.” 

In the one rest room that the long- 
shoremen have, while they are waiting 
for the boat to dock, erected six years 
ago by the Church Temperance Society, 
and not nearly large enough to accomo- 
date all the men, I saw one of these 
leisurely old men, whom the trade had 
fascinated. He was a_ white-haired 
Irishman with a wide brogue, and he 
was the first man to introduce checkers 
on the water-front. He had a string 
puzzle on the wall too that no longshore- 
man in the world but himself could 
solve. And he pointed to the game of 
quoits “the oldest in the universe”, he 
said, “invented 1,200 years before Christ, 
in Ireland.” 


Alcoholism and the Social Problem 


FEW years ago no very cordial 
understanding existed between 
the Socialist congresses and the 
On both sides, 
and therefore con- 


flicting, theses were developed with ref- 


breeds 


_ ponents 
“causes poverty”. 


erence to the alcohol question. The op- 
of alcohol said: “Alcohol 
And they concluded, 
“Do away with alcohol and the social 
problem will be solved.” The Socialists, 
‘on the other hand, said: ‘Poverty 
alcoholism.” And they con- 
cluded, “Do away with poverty and al- 


coholism will vanish as by a stroke of 


magic.” 

Nowadays, however, the anti-alcohol- 
ists as well as the majority of the So- 
cialists are agreed that both these formu- 
las, so abruptly stated, are untrue. 

We do not deny that the millions 


which are spent, year in and year out, 
| by the working class for alcoholic drinks 
would, if usefully employed, better their 


conditions of living. But many of the 
poorest paid workers drink very seldom 
or not at all. I would remind you—and 
this one instance will suffice—of the 


thousands of women who work for star- 


jall the breweries and distilleries 


vation wages and still pay only a small 
[tribute to alcohol. The truth is that if 

were 
| destroy ed at one stroke, there would still 
be just as many capitalists and prole- 
_tarians, just as many exploiters and ex- 


By Emile Vandervelde 
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MILE 

the 
state and leader 
tional Socialist movement, has 
been actively interested for a 
great many years in the European 
anti-alcohol movement. He has 
been associated with August Forel 
in the promotion of the Neutral 
Order of Good Templars, an or- 
ganization without religious or 
political affiliations but composed 
largely of Socialists. 

At the Anti-Alcohol Congress 
at Stockholm, Professor Vander- 
velde delivered an address which 
was widely circulated mm Europe 
as the best statement which has as 
yet been made of the relation be- 
tween the labor movement and the 
anti-alcohol movement. It is es- 
pecially popular in Germany where 
it 1s circulated by the Deutscher 
Arbeiter Abstinenten-Bund (the 
German Workmen’s Abstinence 
Union) among the trade union- 
ists and Socialists. The transla- 
tion here given was made with 
Professor Vandervelde’s permis- 
sion.—EDITOoR. 


VANDERVELDE, 
Belgian minster of 
of the interna- 


ploited ones, as formerly. Only the 
workers, the exploited, would, when no 
more alcoholic drinks stood at their dis- 
posal, possess greater means and greater 


. 


strength for their struggle against capi- 
talism. 

Therefore, it is not alcohol, at least 
not alcohol alone, which causes poverty. 
Just as little is it poverty, or poverty 
alone, which causes alcoholism. One 
only needs to enter of an evening the 
cafés of Stockholm to convince oneself 
of the fact that thousands of men who 
are certainly not in need alcoholize theni- 
selves aS conscientiously with Swedish 
punch as the workers with brandy. 

On the other hand, it is very doubt- 
ful whether, as is sometimes maintained, 
alcohol is a necessary evil, an indis- 
pensable stimulus for the manual worker. 
From the standpoint of productivity 
alone, millions of workers in Switzer- 
land, Germany, Scandinavia, and the 
United States demonstrate by the force 
of example the great advantages of ab- 
stinence, not over abuse alone, but over 
the ordinary use of alcohol. 

Those who hold the view that alcohol 
is a nourishment must admit that its 
food value is extraordinarily inferior to 
all other means of nourishment. As 
Glay said at the anti-alcohol congress in 
Paris in 1899: “The nourishment in al- 
cohol has no relation to its price. Meas- 
ured by the amount of warmth it pro- 
duces, it is thrice as costly as milk and 
eight times as dear as bread.” Dewilde 
expressed the same thought in graphic 
terms when he said: “It is cheaper to 
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nourish oneself with song-thrushes than 
with beer and wine.” 

If, then, there is one class of citizens 
who have more interest than any other 
in avoiding alcohol, it is the class of the 
poorest drinkers, the lowest paid work- 
ers. Not only would they lose nothing 
by abstaining from wine, beer, and 
brandy but they would gain something, 
both economically and hygienically. 

At the same time we should not naively 
delude and flatter ourselves with the 
hope that alcohol can be combatted by 
proving that there is no “physiological 
necessity” for it. When we see how 
greedily the savage races fall upon al- 
cohol and how stubbornly the civilized 
races oppose the anti-alcohol movement, 
we must admit that for good or ill, the 
impulse to drink springs from deep-lying 
causes and that these causes must be 
reached if the impulse is to be controlled. 


Why Men Drink 


Iv is TRUE that the secondary and con- 
tributing causes of alcoholism are in- 
numerable. If I mistake. not, it was 
Professor Foul who said that men drink 
when they are warm to cool off; when 
they are cold, to get warm; and that 
they drink just the same when they are 
sad as when they are merry, when they 
have work to do as when they have 
nothing to do. Some drink because men 
like Duclaux and Professor Landouzy 
teach that the alcohol in wine and beer 
has a nourishing value! What we should 
think of this view we may learn from 
the striking experiments of Professor 
Laitinen. 

Others drink because they are invited, 
or from habit alone, or from their need 
to do like the others. One of our 
friends, Jules Mansart, the Socialist 
legislator, told me a story which demon- 
strates this trait. Several years ago it 
was the custom of the working-men in 
an industrial town of Hennegau to spend 
Sunday night in the tavern. On Mon- 
day morning they came to the factory 
unwashed and disorderly. Several of the 
men did not take part in the carouse, 
yet in order not to appear spoil-sports 
they also besmeared their faces and 
rumpled their clothing! These men only 
pretended. There are many, however, 
who so fear public opinion that they not 
merely pretend but actually get drunk 
in order to be “like the others.” 

Now, the ultimate motive which drives 
them, the impulse which guides their ac- 
tion, is—to use the well-known term of 
Grotjahn’s,—the need for euphoria, or 
well-being; the need to create an arti- 
ficial paradise, to find in the bottom of 
the glass the excitement of a moment in 
which life seems all rose and then to 
succumb to a narcotic stupor which 
cradles in forgetfulness all anger, un- 
rest, grief, and care. 

When we consider this—and here we 
touch the economic causes of alcohol- 
ism—we need not wonder why it is that 
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drink is most attractive to those whose 
life is monotonous, whose food is 
coarse, whose working hours are im- 
moderately long and whose conditions 
of living are wretched. 

Put yourself for a moment in the place 
of a laborer; with his neck full of coal 
dust, he comes out of the mine; or, he 
has spent ten hours before the fiery jaws 
of a blast furnace or in the smoke of the 
tile-kiln; from morning till evening he 
has watched the ceaseless back-and- 
forth of the mechanical power, and now 
that the day’s work is done, he must 
choose between the lodging-house and 
the crude pleasures of the tavern. 

Would those of you who belong to the 
ruling classes cast a stone at the man 
who is a slave to alcohol because he has 
no other pleasure, who surrenders him- 
self to drink because no one does any- 
thing to lighten his work, to give him 
the possibility of occupying his leisure 
hours with art and science? There is 
but one way to reach the deep-lying 
causes of alcoholism—namely, to help 
the working-man to better his lot and 
to win the means of living a real human 
life. 

I already foresee an objection which 
is on the end of your tongue and which 
we have already heard from hundreds 
of employers who are opposed to in- 
creasing wages and shortening working 
hours. I mean the objection that if the 
working-man earned more and worked 
shorter hours, he would only have so 
much more time and money to spend in 
the saloon. And to strengthen this a 
couple of cases are usually related which 
to a superficial view seem to prove the 
point. 

In the first place, it is said that dur- 
ing periods in which wages show a ris- 
ing tendency the expenditure for drink 
appears to rise correspondingly. On the 
other hand, it is maintained that not the 
poorest paid but the comparatively well- 
paid worker is most given to drink. The 
first of these two arguments has not, in 
my opinion, the importance usually at- 
tached to it. 

It is indeed true, as John Burns says 
in his pamphlet on Drink and Labor, 
that during the period of unusual pros- 
perity which followed the year 1870 the 
increased use of alcohol kept pace with 
the increase in wages. But the same is 
not true today. In Belgium, for instance, 
we had for several years [prior to the 
war] a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. Thanks to the vigorous activity 
of the unions, wages rose considerably. 
But'during ten years the use of brandy, 
which had been averaging 10 liters a 
person, fell to less than 6 liters—let us 
say, to 6 liters, for we must always make 
allowance for smuggling. 

What does that prove now? Nothing 
less than that a transient and abnormal 
rise in wages increases the use of al- 
cohol whereas the normal and steady im- 
provement of the standard of living tends 


to diminish the consumption of alcohol. 

But, some one will now object, how 
does it happen that the lowest paid 
worker, the farm-hand for example, does 
not drink the most? The reason is very — | 
simple: it is not sufficient to have the 
desire for alcohol, one must also have 
the money. Thus the lack of money 
operates on the lowest paid worker, the 
agricultural laborer for instance, as a 
check. This is the main cause of the 
smaller consumption of alcohol by the 
agricultural worker, after the smaller 
number of taverns has been allowed for. | 

In connection with the Belgium inves- \ 
tigation of agriculture made in 1886, the 
lieutenant-governor of West Flanders 
confirmed this in the following words: 
“The working population of the country 
is less given to excessive drink then the 
city population. At the same 
time, an increase of wages in the coun- 
try—in contrast to the city—almost al- | 
ways brings a corresponding increase of — 
alcohol consumption.” In short, where 
the check of poverty no longer is felt 
no other check replaces it. 

We have in the working-class two 
minima of alcohol consumption: the class 
of those who drink little or not at all 
because their earnings are too small; 
they are the lowest stratum of the pro- © 
letariat. And the class of those who 
drink little or not at all because the oc- 
cupation with nobler things affords them {| 
finer pleasures. These are the élite of | 
the workers, who carry on in their co- — 
operative associations and their trade 
unions the struggle for the emancipation || 
of their class. To increase their num- | 
bers, the anti-alcoholists and the Social- | 
ists have a common reason for working 
hand in hand. 


Alcohol and the Worker 


To THE opponents of alcohol I would 
say, so long as the overwhelming ma- 
jority of men have’ no other pleasures 
than alcoholic intoxication, just so long 
will you strive in vain to wipe out this 
scourge. 

And to the Socialists, I would say: al- 
cohol lames, it produces insensibility, it 
stupefies. It saps the energy of the 
working-class. It deprives the workers 
of the feeling and understanding for the 
injustices of which they are the victims. 
It puts to sleep those whom, in their 
own interest and the interest of their 
class, we wish to awaken. With men who 
are saturated in alcohol a riot can be 
started but not a far-reaching revolu- 
tion which aims not merely to destroy 
but to construct. 

I have unlimited faith in the future 
of the workers. I am unshakeably con- 
vinced that the dominion of the world 
will fall to them—head-workers and 
hand-workers. But this is just the rea- 
son why I lay such extraordinary stress 
on the war against alcohol: they who 
seek to rule the world must first of all 
learn to control themselves. 


Social Service: the Field of Unity 


HE Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 

January 13, 1915, was devoted to 

the general subject, Religion at 
Harvard. Among the subjects reported 
upon was the Phillips Brooks House, in 
studying which the writer called atten- 
tion to various religious groups in Har- 
vard: The Christian Association for 
Evangelicals; the Religious Union for 
Unitarians; the Saint Paul’s Society for 
Episcopalians; the Catholic Club for 
Roman Catholics; the Menorah Society 
for Jews. Then he added this significant 
sentence : 


“Devotional meetings have always been 
held by the different bodies in their own 
quarters and on their own denominational 
lines. On the other hand, certain inter- 
ests, like that of bible study, unite sev- 
eral of the societies. One interest, that 
of social service, unites them all.” 


It is worth while to reflect on this 
situation. There is an urgent and grow- 
ing demand for closer unity among the 
religious forces of the world. The aw- 
ful waste of energy involved in the effort 
to perpetuate sectional and denomina- 
tional interests will not be tolerated per- 
manently by the enlightened conscious- 
ness of Christian people. Even beneath 
the obscuring clouds of war, those who 
believe in the essential unity of humanity 
are compelled to define their faith more 
clearly and to hold to it more stubbornly. 


j HE pressing problem is to deter- 
| mine the basis upon which such 
closer fellowship may be expected per- 
Mmanently to rest. It cannot be hoped 
that a common intellectual platform will 
he found soon. The power of men to 
‘grasp universal truth in sufficient meas- 
‘ure is too scant; the power of tradition 
is too strong. A Christendom that de- 
fines its faith in identical terms is not to 
he expected. There is more hope in the 
realm of devotion. Men who do not 
think alike are able to sing and pray to- 
‘gether. So far as the devotional litera- 
ture and the forms of worship of all 
‘religious people are the expression of 
‘their common experience of the good 
God, hymns and prayers are a more 
hopeful basis for union than are creeds 
and covenants. 

_ There is still another field in which 
there is greater hope for a basis of unity. 


By Ozora 8S. Davis 


PRESIDENT CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Men who cannot consent to a common 
doctrine and who are reluctant to unite 
in a common prayer, gather with glad ac- 
cord in the combined effort to do each 
other good. We all know that there is 
much suffering and yearning aboard the 
“good ship earth.” We are equally clear 
that something can be done about it and 
that each of us ought to do his part with 
what strength he has. And so it comes 
to pass that social service is discovered 
to be the broadest and most satisfactory 
basis for the practical union of all re- 
ligious, not to say Christian, people. 


RANTED that this fact is self- 

evident and comforting, it is not 
without a certain danger. It looks at 
first glance as if, therefore, we had no 
need of creeds or prayers, but only of 
clubs and guilds and instruments of so- 
cial benefit. It is on this point that we 
wish to reflect briefly. 

That opinion of this sort is plenty may 
be proved by current discussion. Men 
have grown unthinkingly impatient of 
the creeds and the prayers; first, because 
so many of their defenders have stuck 
fast with orthodoxy and ritual, and, sec- 
ond, because they have failed to discover 
the real dynamic, inspiring and energiz- 
ing to social service. The way a few 
ardent disciples of “the simple gospel” 
have ignored the modern demand for the 
social expression of that gospel ought not 
to be accepted as proof that doctrine and 
deed are not related, that convictions ex- 
pressed in creed bear no relation to con- 
victions expressed in social service. 

It requires only brief reflection to 
establish the fact that the modern em- 
phasis upon action for social betterment 
rests back upon the doctrinal and devo- 
tional loyalties of men. The best sery- 
ice that has been rendered for the com- 
mon good is the outgrowth of great af- 
firmations and loyalties concerning God 
and man. 

It is readily granted that the warrants 
for all the best modern social movements 
may not always be discovered in a con- 
fessed doctrinal loyalty or devotional 
temper. Men often act from motives 
which they have not defined to them- 
selves. A certain man is even now in 
the writer’s mind as an example of this. 
He is most generous in giving his time 
and resources at genuine sacrifices to a 


certain piece of humanitarian service. 

If he were asked whether the reason 
for this lay in the fact that he is a 
Presbyterian or a Roman Catholic, that 
he attended public service on Sunday or 
did nothing of the sort, he probably 
would stumble for an answer. Yet any- 
one who knows him would not hesitate 
to affirm that his beneficient social action 
is beyond question the outgrowth of his 
personal religious convictions and devo- 
tional temper. The fact that he has not 
consciously defined them does not prove 
either their non-existence or their im- 
potence as the creative energy behind his 
good deeds. 

In short, social service is not an end 
in itself. Nor is it a cause of religion. 
It is the result of the religious motive. 
Hence, however we may exalt social ser- 
vice as the basis and field of unity, we 
must keep in mind the profound and per- 
manent convictions and moods out of 
which it springs. It is possible to be 
loyal to one’s denomination and yet true 
to the widest range of social appeal and 
effort. The most devoted and effective 
social workers are also true to their own 
creed and name and spirit. There can be 
no true unity that does not recognize di- 
versity. 

It is not necessary, therefore, that one 
should ignore his own confession in order 
to unite with his comrades in the task of 
social betterment. The Congregational- 
ist is all the better equipped to work side 
by side with Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant because he holds fast his own con- 
fession and rejoices to have his comrades 
do likewise. 

The tragic factor in that experience of 
the plundered man on the road to Jericho 
was not that the priest and the Levite 
missed each his own opportunity while 
the Samaritan improved his; it is that 
they failed to do a piece of team work 
economically and happily together. Each 
might have been himself while all worked 
together to help the poor fellow beside 
the road. 


ND so the saddest fact about our 

modern lack of union is what we 

miss through failure in united effort. 

And we shall serve together best when 

we believe and pray together also if we 

can, but, in any event, when we truly be- 
lieve and pray. 
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CIVICS 


The Proposed Grand Rapids Charter 


BROADENING of the scope of 
municipal poor relief and the 
elevation of the prescribed stand- 

ards of its administration, with a view 
to the ultimate municipalization of pri- 
vate constructive philanthrophy at such 
time as that course may be justified by 
the quality of public administration and 
by public opinion, are the outstanding 
features of the public welfare provisions 
in the city charter prepared for submis- 
sion on August 29 to the voters of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., by a charter com- 
mission elected under the home rule law 
of that state. 

Broadly speaking, the proposed chart- 
er follows the so-called Dayton plan 
of city government, in that practically 
all administrative responsibility is cen- 
tered in a city manager who will be 
selected by the city commission (an elec- 
tive legislative body of seven), and who 
in turn will appoint, and may remove, 
the respective directors of the three 
major departments of Public Service, 
Public Welfare and Public Safety. 

The director of public welfare is 
charged with the execution of all laws, 
charter provisions and ordinances, and 
with the administration of all municipal 
agencies having to do with public health 
and recreation, and the dependent. The 
salient innovations in the section deal- 
ing with poor relief and social service 
are: 

First, the duties imposed upon the di- 
rector of public welfare: to investigate, 
“by any means made available pursuant 
to this section,’ not only the circum- 
stances of applicants for relief, but also 
the causes of distress in each case; and 
(2), not alone to furnish material relief, 
as hitherto, but also “to attempt in each 
case through approved methods of social 
service to restore the dependent to self- 
support, and to maintain at least the 
minimum standard of living which will 
secure physical, mental and moral well- 
being” ; 

Second, the power given to the city 
commission to “provide for the creation 
of a social service staff, under the direc- 
tor of public welfare, to conduct and 
perform the investigations and other so- 
cial service work of his department, and 
to consist of a supervisor of social serv- 
ice and one or more workers chosen for 
their special fitness and training, pro- 
vided that such supervisor shall be a 
person who has attained a standard of 
training represented by having completed 


a university course in social economy, or 
the prescribed course of a _ reputable 
school of social economy, or the equiva- 
lent of either in private study and actual 
social work”; and 

Third, the provision that “until such 
time as the city commission shall make 
adequate provision for such staff out of 
the funds of the city, the director of 
public welfare may utilize in lieu there- 
of and under his direction, but without 
cost to the city, the services of any avail- 

able trained social workers of good re- 
pute in the city.” 

As the means which can be made 
available “pursuant to this section,” for 
the required investigation of cases, are 
but two, namely, a paid social service 
staff of the prescribed standard of fit- 
ness, or, trained social workers private- 
ly paid and placed in the service of the 
city by private organizations, the direc- 
tor of public welfare (and the city ¢om- 
mission) will have to choose between al- 
ternative methods which are alike in the 


standard of service required, and differ 


only in that one is financed by taxation 
and the other by private funds. 

The result of a choice of the first al- 
ternative by the municipal authorities 
would, of course, be that all of the work 
of the Social Welfare Association of 
Grand Rapids (formerly the Charity Or- 
ganization Society), except in the fields 
of research and experiment, would 
thenceforth be performed by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

That these charter provisions were 
drafted and their adoption secured by 
the Social Welfare Association does not 
indicate discouragement, or a desire on 
its part to lay down its difficult burdens, 
for the association has never been so 
successful or so well supported as today. 
It does indicate, however, the belief of 
the officers of the association that, in 
principle, the municipalization of agen- 
cies working in the field of construc- 
tive philanthropy is logical and right, 
provided public service can be made as 
efficient as private service in this field. 
This, of course, is the crucial point, and 
is recognized as such in the Grand 
Rapids charter draft by the provisions 
safeguarding the service standards of 
any municipal social service staff which 
may hereafter be created, and the pro- 
visions offering no other alternative 
than the utilization of the services of 
such trained social workers as may be 
available, which would, by implication, 
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prohibit the maintenance of an inferior 
municipal staff, pending the establish- || 
ment by the city of a social service staff © 
measuring up to the standards prescrib-— 


ed by the charter. 
Until that time, it is believed that the 


practical effect of these charter pro-~ 
visions would be that the staff of the . 
Social Welfare Association, under the 


supervision of the director of public 


welfare, would conduct all investigations : 
and perform all social service work for 
the city, which would provide out of its — 


funds for the necessary relief recom- 


mendéd by the investigators, and that — 


this system would prevail until the tax- 
payers were sufficiently educated to an 
appreciation of modern social service 
methods to be willing to support the en- 
tire work with public funds. 

BENJAMIN P. MeErrIcx. 


LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION | 


SENT BACK HOME 


ROBABLY no other state has de-— 
effective means as | 
New York for keeping voters informed — 


veloped such 


as to the activities of their legislature. 


For seven years the Voters’ Legislative | 


Association has been developing machin- 


ery for carrying out its pee to “pub-_ 


licize legislation.” 

Efficient private Graanieanane were 
furnishing to this or that corporation, 
group of citizens, or business interest, 


accurate legislative information; but no — 
agency was furnishing such information ~ 
It was thought | 


to the voters at large. 
that an organization which expressed no 


opinion on men or measures, but devoted | 


itself to disseminating information as to 
what the legislature was doing, would 


tend to make legislators more responsive — 


to the wishes of their constituents, and 
thereby improve the character of the 
laws enacted. 

In order to carry out the purposes of 
its organization, the Voters’ Legislative 
Association undertakes to: 

(1). Publish daily summaries of all 
bills introduced. These summaries show 
the changes made in existing law and 
are placed at the disposal of the press, 
civic organizations, legislators and other 


public officials, within a few hours» after : 


the bills have been introduced. They 
are also sent by mail to all sections of 
the state. 

(2) Publish an annual review of the 


work of the legislature, and a record of | 


votes of senators and assemblymen on 
the more important measures. 

(3) Issue- an eight-page bulletin, 
monthly or oftener, during the session, 
reviewing the progress of legislation. 

(4) Advocate a simplification of the 
methods of procedure, to the end that 
the responsibility for their official acts 
may be definitely fixed upon all legis- 
lators. 

(5) Maintain a_ public. 
bureau. 


information 
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From its inception, the association has 
tefused to furnish its service on a com- 
mercial basis or for commercial pur- 
poses. Its work is supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and by nominal 
charges made for service rendered. 

Any civic organization, chamber of 
commerce, board of trade, public official, 
or citizen interested in legislation from a 
public point of view, can secure the sery- 
ices of the association at the cost of prep- 
aration and mailing. In addition, to the 
extent of its finances each year, the as- 
sociation sends a free legislative service 
to different parts of the state. Its in- 
formation bureau is open to the public at 
all times. 


COLLEGE EFFORT FOR 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


renee and stability are being 
contributed to the widespread move- 
ment for rural progress by the agricul- 
tural extension work of state universities 
and colleges. The most recent demon- 
stration of effective co-operation is fur- 
nished by the Better Community Confer- 
ence held at the University of Illinois. 

To its staff, which conducts extension 
‘schools of agriculture and household 
science, there was added a year or two 
ago a new Official, the community ad- 
viser. Prof. R. E. Hieronymus holds 
this position, appointed largely because 
of his state-wide acquaintanceship with 
the schools of Illinois and with rural so- 
cial conditions. 

Social advisers or agents had already 
been set to work in many parts of the 
state by the co-operation of several coun- 
ties with the university and the federal 
Department of Agriculture. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois is now equipped to 
supplement the technical instruction and 
advice for the farm and the farmhouse, 
which has been furnished by its exten- 

‘sion schools and these county agents, so 
as to promote better community condi- 
tions and relations throughout the state. 

Toward that end three specific means 
are employed. In connection with its 
extension schools evening conferences on 
community betterment are held, to which 
the country life clubs and federations 
organized by agents of the university are 
tributary. At these evening conferences 
held in the villages and towns where 
these extension schools are in session, 
the civic and business affairs, the home, 
school and church interests are discussed 
and wherever possible, a local federation 
is organized. 

The adviser meanwhile steadily prose- 
cutes local surveys in communities will- 
ing and able to furnish adequate co- 
Operation. These surveys emphasize in- 

| quiries and_ reports on schools, library 
facilities, the press and the circulation 
‘of periodicals, moving pictures, theaters 
and other amusements, lectures, lyceums 
: and Chautauquas, clubs, classes and ex- 
hibits, sanitation and public health, or- 


ganizations, facilities for recreation, 
church and religious agencies and on 
holidays or other celebrations. 

The third effort of the university 1s 
to organize permanently this state-wide 
Better Community Conference to which 
successful initiative has just been given. 
Over five hundred representatives, many 
of the hundred or more state organiza- 
tions whose interest was enlisted in the 
conference, decided that it should be 
permanently organized and held annually 
at the university. In view of the ap- 
proaching centennial celebration of the 
founding of the state, it was decided to 
attempt an inventory of community con- 
ditions. To this end friendly rivalry will 
be promoted by means of a community 
“score card.” 

The communities of the state, grouped 
according to size and situation, will be 
urged to compete with each other in 
scoring their own conditions for better 
or worse. Thus the thirty cities of 
10,000 or more inhabitants, the forty-one 
cities of between 10,000 and 5,000, the 
towns and villages and the open country 
regions, it is hoped, will enter the lists 
for the awards to be offered to those 
communities showing the best conditions. 
The data collected on these score cards 
is to be submitted to experts for analysis, 
summarizing and conclusions. 

The University of Colorado has also 
a new Bureau of Community Welfare 
of which Prof. Loren D. Osborn is di- 
rector and Arthur E. Gilman secretary. 
In co-operation with educational, social, 
civic and commercial agencies, local con- 
ferences are held throughout the state. 
Advance inquiry is made to ascertain 
the most pressing problems in each 
locality and the means at hand for their 
solution. The best advisers in the com- 
munity and elsewhere are enlisted to 
participate in these conferences. An ex- 
hibit of charts, diagrams and models de- 
scriptive of conditions and efforts to im- 
prove them is an interesting feature of 
each conference. Through a public serv- 
ice department, aid is given any group in 
securing addresses, lecture courses, lan- 
tern slides and literature to further com- 
munity improvement. 

Prompted by the rural extension work 
of colleges in the United States, which 
has not yet been attempted by any Cana- 
dian university, the private provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have united to organize a Bureau of 
Social Research, with J. S. Woodsworth 
as its director at Winnepeg. The Ottawa 
Commission of Conservation had _ insti- 
tuted studies of the Dominion’s natural 
resources so suggestively that the con- 
servation of its human resources was 
considered to be of at least equal im- 
portance. 

The new bureau confines itself-strictly 
to securing and disseminating informa- 
tion and has announced its intention to 
investigate the care of immigrants, child 
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welfare, mental defectives, dependents 
in institutions, community work, unem- 
ployment and the distribution of labor. 


INTERNATIONAL APPEAL 
FOR DUBLIN CITY PLAN 


ORD ABERDEEN has decided in 
favor of the immediate adjudica- 
tion of the competition plans for Dublin, 
Ireland, and has cabled accordingly to 
the Civics Institute of Ireland. The ad- 
judicators are Prof. Patrick Geddes, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Charles J. Mac- 
Carthy, city architect, Dublin, Ireland; 
John Nolen, landscape architect and city 
planner, Cambridge, Mass. 

The plans were originally to have been 
adjudicated on September 1, 1914, but a 
postponement was caused by the war. 
This is an international competition, 
open to everyone. The necessity of re- 
building the central sections of Dublin, 
destroyed in the recent disturbances, is 
responsible for the decision to go ahead 
now. The prize of $2,500 was offered 
by the Earl of Aberdeen when he was 
Viceroy of Ireland. It is to be awarded 
to the author or authors of the design 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The plans are to be comprehensive in 
character, covering communications by 
road, railway and canal system, main 
thoroughfares and streets, housing both 
central and suburban, and metropolitan 
improvements. The public buildings in- 
clude the proposed new government and 
administrative buildings, the Catholic 
cathedral, modern art gallery, national 
theater, etc.; also parks and gardens, 
parkways and boulevards. The plans 
will be exhibited in the United States. 


CLEAN-UP WORK FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


T THIS+time when New York city 
is facing an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis, an experiment conducted 
during the winter of 1914-1915 by the 
Health Department of Philadelphia has 
particular interest. In Town Planning, 
James F. McCrudden tells how a num- 
her of unemployed men were put to work 
last winter cleaning out private alleys, 
vacant lots and mosquito-breeding places. 
The aim was to fix payment on such a 
basis that a man would continue in the 
work only as long as he was unable to 
find other employment. 

In every large community insanitary 
conditions exist on a _ considerable 
amount of property belonging to the city 
itself which is unimproved and upon 
land the owners of which are inaccess- 
ible or the title of which is in dispute. 
Thousands of cubic yards of refuse and 
filth were gathered and collected from 
vacant lots throughout the city. In 
many cases the lots, after being cleaned, 
were turned into neighborhood recrea- 
tion centers, tennis courts and other 
places of amusement. 
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REPRODUCTION of a United 
Press dispatch from Lorain, 
Ohio, dated June 1 is being 
sent out by the publicity bureau 
of the railroad brotherhoods. The 
caption over it reads “Engineer Takes 
Lites Because) of Overworksqaune 
dispatch tells of the suicide of a 
Baltimore and Ohio engineer whose 
“regular time and overtime” during the 
past month “‘made 45 working days at the 
throttle’ and it states that his family 
ascribe his act to an unbalanced mental 
condition due to overwork. The com- 
ment of the publicity bureau is that 
“railroad officials would call this man an 
‘aristocrat of the labor world’ and cite 
the fact that he received good pay.” 

Whether or not this is a fair example 
of conditions in railroad service it serves 
to direct attention to the chief weakness 
in the arguments of the railroads rela- 
tive to the demand of the freight-train 
crews for the eight-hour day with time 
and one-half for overtime. Here is a 
straight-out demand for a reduction in 
hours of labor and the railroads reply 
rather irrelevantly that the men making 
the demand are well paid. 

Now the writer of these lines believes 
that an eight-hour day on the railroads 
is possible, and absolutely essential to 
the health of the men and the safety of 
the public, but he frankly doesn’t know 
whether it is possible to have it right 
away, as is contemplated by the demands 
of the brotherhoods. He wanted light on 
that point and to that end has read a 
considerable amount of the publicity ma- 
terial that has been given out by the rail- 
roads. It all leaves him with the im- 
pression that the issue is not squarely 
met. 

It isn’t satisfactory to be confronted 
by a dictum from Prof. J. Lawrence 
Laughlin that if wages are to be raised 
rates must be raised also. We were 
talking, not of wages but of hours. In 
order to turn it into a wage question, 
Professor Laughlin accepts without 
question the unproved assertion of the 
railroads that it would cost them $100,- 
000,000 a year to install the eight-hour 
day. 

But even if we knew that to be true, 
how does Professor Laughlin know so 
certainly that the raising of wages is 
absolutely contingent upon the raising 
of rates? So distinguished an econo- 
mist would hardly make that statement 
without some basis for it, but if it is to 
be used to influence the public, ought 
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not the public to know something of the 
steps by which such a conclusion is 
reached ? 

Neither does it help one to under- 
stand the true inwardness of the prob- 
lem to learn that Pres. Charles R. Van 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin 
thinks that railroad employes ought to 
have their right to strike considerably 
modified. A strike in certain forms of 
public service would be, he tells us, “un- 
thinkable.” One could go further and 
insist that low pay, long hours, bad con- 
ditions and denial of the right to peti- 
tion in government employ should be 
unthinkable, but neither statement 
seems to get us far on the road to an 
understanding of the eight-hour ques- 
tion. 

What the railroads themselves have 
to say is just as wide of the point and 
just as unsatisfactory. If this seems 
over-assertive for a dispassionate re- 
view, read the railroad arguments your- 
self and see if you don’t feel that a good 
deal of it is an affront to your intelli- 
gence. They tell you that 45 per cent of 
the gross income of the railroads of the 
country is paid out in wages. “My, 
what a lot of money!” you think. And 
if your psychological processes are what 
the railroads hope they are, you will be 
thinking in the next breath that men 
who get as much as that hardly ought to 
be making demands about anything. 

Curiously enough, nothing is said to 
indicate whether 45 per cent is a large 
proportion or a small one for labor to 
get, and no mention at all is made of 
the fact that because of the nature of the 
business it is to be expected that a 
larger proportion would be absorbed in 
labor costs than in many other forms of 
enterprise. Neither is anything said 
about what becomes of the 55 per cent. 
That is considerably more than 45 per 
cent. If Labor were to go running 
through the streets shouting “Help! 
Murder! Capital is getting 55 per cent!” 
we should probably find ourselves scan- 
dalized over that too, and with equal 
justification. 

The next point in the argument of 
the railroads is that only 18 per cent 
of the 1,800,000 employes of the rail- 
roads are making the present demands 
and that these men are now getting more 
than their share—still no discussion of 
the eight-hour day. 

An article by James O. Fagan, a form- 
er railway signalman, given out by the 
railroad publicity men, states that the 
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members of the four brotherhoods aver 
age $1,240 a year while the other em 
ployes, 82 per cent of the total, get onl 
$700 a year. One can agree at once wit 
Mr. Fagan that $700 is not enough, an) 
without having an apoplectic stroke ove 
the $1,240 either, but what is the reasoy| 
for this discrepancy? Mr. Fagan say 
that the brotherhoods have “actually go 
into the habit of late years of persistent | 
ly and at times almost forcibly hold | 
up the relief that is due to other group | 
which, although numerically ever | 
much larger, are yet for various reason) | 
not quite so strenuous,” and expresse | 
the hope at the end of his appeal tha } 
the public “will not be unmindful of th: 
interests of the great army of outsiders 
who are not so prosperous or fortunate 
ly situated as the Big Four.” 

Now the fortunate situation to whic! 
Mr. Fagan refers means nothing but thi 
strong organizations that men in th 
train crews have been able to bring int) | 
being. The less fortunate, 82 per ceri] 
have been unsuccessful in organizing a |j 
strongly. The majority of them are no § 
organized at all. It must not be over | 
looked in this discussion that the rai} J 
roads themselves have by their veri| 
vigorous opposition prevented such or |} 
ganization and today many of thi) 
largest systems, probably all of them 
maintain an active spy system, to kee |} 
the 82 per cent in exactly the non-strer jj 


Fagan deplores. 

What then is one to infer from Mi 
Fagan’s argument, which the railroad} 
have adopted as their own, and the fac |) 
of this opposition to organization? Th |} 
only logical inference seems to be the\|}) 
the weakened condition of the 82 pe} 
cent is useful to the railroads not onl |} 
in enabling them to keep down thei 
wages, but as an argument to enlist pul | 
lic sympathy against the 18 per cent wh | 
have somehow slipped out from unde | 
the managerial thumb and are able ft. 
get higher wages, not because of the wi) 
of the railroads to compensate: liberally! 
but because of their fortunate strenid} 
osity. 

A further addition to the wages ar| 
gument/is a statement in an article b| 
John Franklin Crowell, executive sed 
retary of the New York Chamber of} 
Commerce, which has been put out b |} 
the railroads’ publicity departmen} 
“Each man’s share,” says Mr. Crowel} 
“must have some relation to the mea‘} 
ure of wealth that his efforts add to th 
total available for distribution.” The)} 
statement must have missed the eye ¢} 
the railroad censor. There are no lim | 
tations to it and so it applies to mar) 
agers, directors, and owners of railwal} 
stocks and bonds. As such it can hare 
ly be considered effective in an argi+| 
ment ‘against high wages for labor. 

The railroads do not, however, ev! 
tirely neglect the question of hours «| 
labor. Most of their arguments are d)| 
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voted to the wages question it is true, 
jut in the article by Professor Laughlin, 
which the railroads have published and 
therefore made their own, we find the 
admission that “in western territory 8% 
per cent of the men worked over 10 
hours a day; 35 per cent over 12; and 
/ per cent over 14 hours.” In another 
article put out by the railroads, written 
by a man described in the foreword as 
‘the greatest practical authority in the 
country on railroad matters,” the ques- 
tion is asked, “In what other occupation 
can workers earn two or three days’ 
pay in one day and be able to spend 
niany days at home in consequence?” 

One might gather from this statement 
that tolerably long hours are required in 
railway service. If two or three days’ 
fay can be earned in one day, it can be 
only because two or three days’ work is 
fone in one day. But the railroads in- 
form us that long hours are a thing of 
the past. In Railway News Bulletin, 
number two, issued from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York city, there ap- 
pears an article entitled Long Hours 
Now a Rare Occurrence, which in part 
reads as follows 


| “That long hours in train service have 
been reduced to a minimum is shown by 
a report issued by the Interstate Com- 
pierce Commission. Only one employe 
ia five on the average last year was com- 
pelled to remain on duty more than six- 
teen hours during any one day in the 
whole year. Stated in another way, the 
ehance of an engineman or trainman re- 
hlaining on duty beyond this prescribed 
limit was reduced to once in five years. 
_ “The total number of cases of excess 
service from all causes reported to the 
commission was only 61,247 during the 
ear ending June 30, 1915, as compared 
with 137,439 in 1914, and 270,827 in 
913, and with rare exceptions these rep- 
resented cases recognized by the com- 
pissin as due to unavoidable causes.” 


! Isn’t it a bit strange that the rail- 
ej seem to be no better than this at 
lie job of debating the question of the 
eight-hour day? It is a big question, 
not an easy one. Its difficulties, physical 
and financial, are very real and should 
é given full and sympathetic considera- 
ion. It is quite right to say that the 
)rotherhoods should not be too arbitrary 
i pushing for a revolutionary change. 
| But when all that has been said there 


as proof of the “rare occurrence” of 
long hours, that 61,247 cases of work 
1 excess of sixteen hours occurred in 
welve months. If you take the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1915, instead 
of the period ending in June, there were 
3,940 such cases. No one knows the 
mount of work that just fell short of 
xteen hours. Isn’t it reasonable to ask 
railroads to come forward and 
juarely justify their opposition to a 
duction in such a working schedule? 
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THE KIND OF WORK THE WAR HAS FORCED WOMEN TO DO 


From the cars these women weigh the coal out into bags preparatory to 
delivery at the Bellahousten Red Cross Hospital, Glasgow, Scotland 


LEVYING TRIBUTE ON THOSE 
SEEKING WORK 


T a conference on unemployment 

held in Chicago by representatives 
of employers, labor, and official inter- 
ests, the president of the Cooks’, Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers’ Union assert- 
ed that the employers of the men he rep- 
resented almost without exception com- 
pelled them to seek employment through 
one saloon. The legal requirement of a 
license for every employment agency 
was evaded by charging no fee for se- 
curing jobs, but the saloonkeeper favor- 
ed those who patronized his bar the 
most and forced patronage from others 
by delaying or withholding his endorse- 
ment for positions. 

This long continued thralldom was 
corroborated in further detail by the Il- 
linois chief inspector of private employ- 
ment agencies, who described the large 
room in the rear of the saloon in which 
applicants for work were kept waiting 
the pleasure and the profit of the saloon- 
keeper. Only one or two hotelkeepers 
had yielded to his plea and the union’s 
protest to discontinue this practice. An 
amendment of the law is required to 
compel them to do so. 

It was also said that the tips which 
hotel patrons suppose they are giving to 
the attendants for the care of hats and 
coats are collected by the management. 

The superintendent of the Illinois 


Free Employment Offices in Chicago, 
which are now largely patronized by 
those seeking work and workers, de- 
clared that in some instances his cor- 
respondence with firms to secure posi- 
tions for worthy applicants had to be 
sent in envelopes which do not bear 
the name of the state office. He had 
found this necessary in order to get his 
communications past the “straw boss’s” 
vigilant greed for the rake-off exacted 
by himself or shared with some favored 
employment agent. 


TREES, GARDENS AND 
BATHTUBS 


“None of us really want to live in a 
a place where there are no trees and call 
it home,” says Coal Age in a recent 
issue. “Yet, sad to relate, hundreds 
of coal camps are barren of nature’s 
cheapest and best ornament. It’s a good 
omen, however, that gardens are becom- 
ing more frequent. : 

“And speaking of trees and gardens, 
there’s another subject worth mention- 
ing that’s just as beneficial and even 
more essential—bathtubs. How many 
mine officials would like to give up run- 
ning water and baths in their houses? 
Are coal miners different from other 
people? Does anyone think that the 
man who digs coal would rather wash in 
a tin bucket? Company bathhouses 
can’t be used by the miners’ families.” 


Interstate Traffic in Tuberculosis 
The Argument for the Kent Bill ; 
By Philip King Brown, M.D. | 


HE history of the struggle 

against tuberculosis for the last 

twenty years is a history of in- 
adequate results, either in restoration of 
patients to health and self-support or 
in prevention of infection. The reason 
is not far to seek. Although private or- 
ganizations have done much toward ed- 
ucation and relief, and there are in many 
states the beginnings of civic efforts to 
meet this growing menace to public 
health, co-ordination of the © various 
forces has been worked out poorly or 
not at all. 

The attempt of separate communities 
to deal with the problem éach in its own 
way as a local issue necessarily results 
in confusion of aims, methods and stand- 
ards. Sanatoria for early cases have 
had to be converted into comfortable 
places for the dying. Sanatoria for ad- 
vanced cases to die in have prolonged 
life with the result that fewer and fewer 
cases die in them, mostly because they 
get temporarily better and préfer the 
family circle. Clinics treat chiefly the 
advanced cases, thereby wasting their 


efforts because care is impossible and 


home conditions are not adequately fol- 
lowed up nor rendered hygienically safe. 
The shifting conditions of unskilled, 
poorly paid labor, make for constant 
change of base, and, in fact, the tuber- 
culosis problem is one of the large fac- 
tors in inefficiency and instability of 
labor which has given it so important 
an interstate aspect. 

State subsidies have been tried. Cali- 
fornia’s survey in 1912 of her tubercu- 
losis situation resulted in the adoption 
by the last legislature of a subsidy plan 
under the administration of a state tuber- 
culosis bureau. This plan is already in 
force in six other states and working 
well. It does not, however, touch the 
most perplexing phase of the problem— 
the non-resident indigent who travels 
from state to state, everywhere spread- 
ing infection and everywhere a burden 
on the community. 

Attempts at state embargo have been 
farces, and the threat of state quaran- 
tine by California and Texas only 
brought out its magnitude and imprac- 


ticability. California may successfully 
threaten Nevada with a quarantine 


against the importation of sheep, owing 
to the danger of rabies, unless certain 
protective laws are enacted and carried 
out, precisely as it has placed an embargo 
on Texas cattle in order to keep out 
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Texas fever. But no threats have 
stopped the coming of the indigent con- 
sumptive. To halt every train at the 
border and examine the lungs and fi- 
nances of each traveler, would be rather 
impractical, and once in a state the dif- 
ficulty of disposing of a case is enor- 
mously increased. Proper influences 
must be brought to bear on the state 
and community from which the patient 
comes and on the transportation com- 
panies. Obviously, the federal govern- 
ment alone can handle this. 

Out of the failure of communities and 
states, out of the injustice of the shifted 
burden and the menace of the migratory 
consumptive, came the Kent bill, intro- 
duced into the House by Congressman 
Kent of California and backed by Sec- 
retary McAdoo, Surgeon-General Blue 
and the United States Public Health 
Service. 


Subsidy and Supervision 


THE BILL provides general supervision 
and standardization of hospitals seeking 
government aid in the care of indigent 
non-resident consumptives. It provides 
a subsidy of not more than seventy-five 
cents a day per patient to those hospitals 
or sanatoria which care for such patients, 
provided some agency in the state 
wherein such care is given allows an 
amount equal to the federal subsidy. 

First let me call attention to the fact 
that all efforts to load the whole re- 
sponsibility on the government have 
failed. The last example is found in 
the Galloway bill, based on the inves- 
tigations of the southwestern confer- 
ence. At that time it was obvious that 
the government would not interfere with 
a state problem, to say nothing of as- 
suming it, and would only co-operate 
where it could do so without interfering. 
Witness the Public Health Service sur- 
veys covering the interstate character of 
the problem in the southern and south- 
western states. These reports were pub- 
lished last year and given general cir- 
culation. 

Was it not the part of wisdom to ac- 
cept Secretary McAdoo’s suggestion that 
the states do their part, since without 
his support the bill could not be passed? 
Was it not also wise to adopt a form 
of co-operation which is a recognized 
method of dealing with tuberculosis cases 
in a considerable number of states? 
Have we not the additional factor of 
safety that the money is to be adminis- 


tered only upon recommendation of the] 
Public Health Service after a hospita 
has asked for the subsidy and been found} 
to be doing efficient work? 

Furthermore, if the federal govern 
ment through the secretary of the treas- 
ury, who is given absolute police powers | 
in quarantine matters, cannot stop mi+ 
gration of indigent consumptives or res} 
turn them where they belong, no one} 
can. 
Neither Colorado nor California car) | 
influence states that neglect their ow 
consumptive poor to adopt a wide | 
providing such care for aliens. Obvious:} 
ly, the federal government alone car 
handle this. ] 

Public opinion for 2,000 years has beer, 
educated to regard the leper as unclear 
and a person to avoid, to the end ee | 
governments have finally assumed con: 
trol of the few remaining lepers in thé 
hope of eradicating the disease. No one| 
would deny their power to do this or 
attack the efficiency of the method. The} 
public in San Francisco and New Orleang| 
were educated in one day to realize | 
the need and efficacy of governmen' 
control of the plague situation. Ever 
so will they be forced to recognize the 
power of the government to stop the in: 
terstate trafic of indigent consumptives) 

And only so can we correct the evild} 
of popular tradition regarding tubercu; 
losis. Chief of these is the delusion thai 
climate cures tuberculosis. As a factow 
in the cure it is not comparable with 
rest, good food and fresh air however o1| 
wherever obtained. The government car 
bring this one fact home to the masseg 
as no other agency could ever do it 
Yet the government’s influence has never 
been exerted in this field. 

Opposition to the bill has been voiceq 
in two jarticles in Tue Survey. The 
first article criticized state subsidies for 
charitable purposes, citing Pennsylvania 
and Maryland as deplorable illustrations) 
While state subsidies for the better care 
of tuberculosis patients cannot be res 
garded as charity, and are known té@ 
have been of enormous help in four of 
the six states where they have beer 
tried, and to have improved conditions 
in the other two, it is conceivable that 
they could be abused. The very fact 
that in one graft-ridden, machine-gov- 
erned state the subsidy for charity ig 
abused [see THe Survey for February 
12] has only served to make the laws 
governing subsidy for health measures 
more carefully drawn and executed else 
where. Though health measures have 
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nowhere been subject to the abuses that 
threaten charity measures, the essential 
difference as contemplated by the Kent 
bill is in the fact that the source of the 
subsidy also determines the conditions 
and standards according to which it may 
be granted. 


Five Points of Criticism 


THE SECOND article [see THE SuRveEy for 
March 18, page 711] was a definite at- 
tack on the bill along five lines, and was 
based on a letter from Gertrude Vaile 
of the Denver municipal Bureau of 
Charity and Correction, which was sent 
by her to numerous senators and con- 
gressmen: 

(1) The burden of care of indigent 
non-resident consumptives is chiefly and 
unjustly placed on “health resort states”. 

(2) The chief care for such abused 
health resort states is not the consump- 
tive, but his helpless wife and big family 
that come along; also when discharged 
from the hospital who is to care for the 
patient ? 

(3) The Kent bill (although it pro- 
vides against the migration of indigent 
non-residents and their return to home 
states, if they can there be provided for), 
will increase the numbers who Hock to 
“health resort states”. 

(4) Loss of residence whence these 
untfortunates come might occur before 
the dependence occurred in new home 
state. 

(5) Condition of non-residence. Does 
it expire in the ordinary passage of 
time fr 

All these objections are taken solely 
from the social worker’s viewpoint and 
the real issue is so beclouded with alarm- 
ist hysteria over the social problem in- 
volved—which was there before—that 
the fundamental public health problem 
is overlooked. 

First, let us clear the situation of mis- 
conceptions and delusions. It is definite- 
ly established that tuberculosis is a com- 
municable disease, that only in its early 
stages is it easily cured, and then only 
when favorable conditions for cure can 
be had for a long uninterrupted period. 
Meanwhile, the patient, often for months, 
is a potential factor in disseminating 
the disease unless the “cure” is conduct- 
ed under proper supervision. For one 
supervised patient who progresses 
through months toward cure there are 
five to fifty who drift about, trying 
patent medicines, whisky cures, change 
of climate, always in hope of an easier 
job and a surer road to health. It is 
this class that keeps up the disease, 
spreading its germs in each successive 
abiding place and leaving behind a trail 
of infected individuals. 

Where there is no adequate provision 
it is only too easy to pass them on, and 
as matters are at present what else can 
be done with them? 

(1) The burden of care of in- 
digent non-resident consumptives is 
chiefly and unjustly placed on 
“health resort states.” 


The bill does not have the effect of 
placing the burden where it does not be- 
long, since it is already there, and the 
purpose of the bill is to lighten it by 
relieving the local agencies. 

Furthermore, this is not a health re- 
sort problem but a national one, con- 
cerning particularly all manufacturing 
states. If the problem seems larger in 
the South and West it is because the 
forces are less organized to meet it, 
drifting is not so easy on account of 
the expense of travel and the unsettled 
country, and dependents are forced into 
a few large cities. In proportion to its 
population Colorado has no larger prob- 
lem than Massachusetts. Denver has 
less than 30 municipal free beds for con- 
sumptives while San Francisco with only 
double the population has over 200, and 
feels an urgent need for 200 fore, since 
only the dying can be cared for now. In 
proportion to population, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia have many times 
more beds than Denver. As for the 
danger Miss Vaile fears, Colorado may 
escape it by not applying for the sub- 
sidy. 

(Z)) The chieih care for such 
abused health resorts is not the con- 
sumptive, but his helpless wife and 
big family that come along; also 
when discharged from the hospital 
‘who is to care for the patient? 


The family, if'dependent, is not being 
provided for now except where it needs 
care badly and local relief agents are 
doing their job. It certainly is not the 
government's job to provide charitable 
relief, nor will the family necessarily 
have to be provided for when their sick 
member is taken off their hands. A 
vast majority of the drifters are unmar- 
ried, and even if they were married 
males, it does not follow that the wife is 
dependent if the husband could be cared 
for in a hospital. If free to work why 
is she not a desirable settler? Is not 
the population and backbone of many 
health resort communities made up of 
such people? 

Of 24 women with families in the 
San Francisco Tuberculosis Hospital on 
May 1, only one had dependents, and in 
this case the woman was a widow and 
her two children were in an orphanage. 

Of the males with families there were 
23. The wives of 18 were supporting 
themselves and the children. 


Patients in Tuberculosis hospital, May 1, 
1916 


(Able to be interviewed) 


Men (no dependent families).......... 90 
fe (dependent wives and families)... 5 
aS (self-supporting wives and families) 18 

Women(no dependent families).......... 24 
i (with two children in orphanage) . 1 


As to who is to care for the patient 
on leaving the hospital, it would seem 
the most encouraging aspect of the whole 
problem that, once coming under fed- 
eral supervision and support, it will be 
possible for him to remain in the hos- 
pital while he lives if his case is hope- 
less; or if curable until his disease is 
cured or arrested, when he can safely 
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be returned to the community and to 
self-support. 


(3) The Kent bill (although it 
provides against the migration of 
indigent non-residents and their re- 
turn to home states, if they can there 
be provided for), will increase the 
numbers who flock to “health resort 
states”. 

It is argued that migration will in- 

crease because only so can patients hope 
to secure benefits of United States stand- 
ards of hospital care, and the claim is 
made that “never in this life could it be 
proved or disproved” that patients did 
not leave their homes for the sake of 
receiving assistance under this act. In 
answer to this, the burden of proof is 
not on the state or institution, but on 
the patient himself. 
' This provision was so worded to meet 
the passing-on method. Where there are 
no facilities for caring for indigent con- 
sumptives, a community has little alterna- 
tive but to pay the railroad fare of such 
cases to cities where there are facilities. 
Temple, Tex., reports that $400 to $500 
a year is spent thus. El Paso reports 
less difficulty in sending patients back 
home if their home states provide ade- 
quate care. 


Not Passing-On 


THE PASSING-ON method is undesirable 
and has resulted in shifting the load to 
localities which are trying to do their 
duty by their own tuberculosis problem. 
Los Angeles in six months dealt with 
668 consumptives in her hospital for such 
cases, of whom 145 had been in the coun- 
ty less than six months, while 290 more 
were adults who had been in the state 
less than five years. Arizona sent 43, 
Colorado 15, Illinois 43, Massachusetts 
10, Missouri 17, New York'68, Texas 25, 
Oregon 20, Washington 27, foreign-born 
67. 

It is evident from this that the more 
generously California or any other state 
provides for poor consumptives the 
larger is to become this problem of the 
indigent non-resident. California has as 
much claim to being a health resort state 
as most, yet California favors the bill 
for precisely the reason Miss Vaile op- 
poses it. In the February report of the 
California State Board of Health, Bu- 
reau of Tuberculosis, is the following: 
“California is not going to close its 
doors; it never has and it never will, but 
it must be possible to receive help by 
federal subsidy for patients having no 
claim on the state.” 

We cannot agree with Miss Vaile that 
tuberculous indigents and their families 
will flock to Colorado, California and 
elsewhere just because the government 
will care for them there, nor can we see 
how it will be possible for any but pri- 
vate funds to be used to unload such 
families on other states. Any other 
means would be too easily detected. A 
few prompt deportations under present 
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or new quarantine regulations and sup- 
plementary legislation, if any prove de- 
sirable, and that matter can be easily 
settled. 

Regarding the Public Health Service's 
authority to stop such migration, we 
quote from the interstate quarantine act 
of February, 1893, section 3: 


“The surgeon-general . shall 
co-operate with and aid state and mu- 
nicipal boards of health in the execution 
and enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions of such boards and of the 
rules and regulations made by the secre- 
tary of the treasury to prevent the in- 
troduction of contagious and infectious 
disease into one state . from another 
state. All rules and regulations shall 
operate uniformly. Places within the 
United States that have no quarantine 


regulations under state or municipal au- 


thority or where they are not 
sufficient to prevent the introduction of 
such diseases into the United States, or 
into one state or territory from another 

the secretary of the treasury shall 
. make such additional rules and 
regulations as are necessary to prevent 
the introduction of such diseases.” 

In the interstate quarantine regula- 
tions, United States statutes at large, 
vol. 27, -p. 114, section 1, pulmonary 
tuberculosis is placed fourth on the list 
of interstate quarantinable diseases. 

Section 8 provides for common car- 
riers a special set of rules for transport- 
ing cases known to be suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis in a communica- 
ble stage. The provisions are explicit 
as to special sputum cup and its use, 
gauze, tight containers, disinfection of 
gauze after use, closing the compartment 
vacated by patient and disinfection. 


Section 33 reads: “Interstate sanitary 
officers and state, territorial and other 
health authorities shall render to the 
surgeon-general of the Public Health 
Service monthly reports as to the preva- 


lence of tuberculosis and other 
diseases notifiable in their respective 
jurisdictions.” 


Under the provisions of this act and 
the section in the United States statutes, 
the secretary of the treasury could today 
make any regulation he wished to stop 
interstate migration of consumptives, and 
details of how it might be done have 
been carefully studied by the Public 
Health Service. The extent of migration 
as well as of the disease throughout the 
entire United States could be made a 
matter of record and investigation from 
now on under the provisions of Section 
33, and doubtless will be when there is 
reason for it as there will be under the 
workings of the Kent bill. 


(4) Loss of residence whence 
these unfortunates come might occur 
before the dependence occurred in 
new home state. : 

(5) Condition of non-residence. 
Does it expire in the ordinary pas- 
sage of time? 


From the opinion of the attorney- 


general of California we quote the fol- 
lowing: 


“The actual residence is not always 
the ‘legal residence’ or inhabitancy of a 
man. The foreign minister actually re- 
sides and is personally present at the 
court to which he is accredited, but his 
legal residence or inhabitancy or domi- 
cile are in his own country.” 

“The definition of ‘legal residence’ con- 
tained in numerous citations from fed- 
eral reports and state Supreme Court 
decisions from all over the United States 
would seem to cover the term ‘legal res- 
idence’ as it is used in the Kent bill. 
The term is here used to denote the 
domicile or permanent place of abode 
of one who finds himself either acci- 
dentally or intentionally, but with tem- 
porary intent, in some state other than 
that of his domicile or permanent abode. 
It is apparently the intent of the bill 
that in that case such person may be fur- 
nished transportation from the place 
where he so finds himself or is found, 
to the place of his legal residence.” 

“In section 1 of the bill we find the 
expression “but not legal residents of 
the states in which they are temporarily 
located’. The idea conveyed in this ex- 
pression runs through the entire bill and 
explains the sense in which the term 
‘legal residence’ is to be taken.” 

“Suppose the case of a man who might 
have been a resident in Colorado for 
three or four years as a consumptive 
and have finally become a dependent to 
be cared for at the expense of the state 
of Colorado. The criticism with respect 
to the bill is that he might lose his resi- 
dence elsewhere and it may not be pos- 
sible ever to send him back where he 
came from nor obtain the subvention 
under the bill. Let it be understood that 
the term ‘legal residence’ as used in the 
bill means the domicile or permanent 
abode of the individual in question as is 
apparently the case if we adopt the defi- 


PRINCIPLES OF Lazor LEGISLATION 


By John R. Commons and John B. 
Andrews. Harper and Brothers. 524 
pp. Price $2; by mail $2.14. 


The appearance of 
this book dealing with 
the principles of labor 
legislation will be wel- 
comed by all students 
of social problems. 
However familiar one 
may be with the laws 
relating to his own 
particular subject, he 
finds it impossible to 
keep pace with the 
ever-increasing mass 
of labor laws of all sorts and feels sore- 
ly the need of some friendly hand to 
guide him through the bewildering chaos. 


Labor Laws 
and 
Problems 
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nition of the term as stated in the cases 
cited, and there will be no difficulty in 
maintaining that a person who has been 
an actual resident in Colorado for three 
or four years and has become afflicted 
in the manner stated, may still obtain 
the subvention provided for by the bill 
and be returned to the place from which 
he came provided that it be the place 
of his ‘legal residence’ ”’ 


The problem is not, as indicated by 
Miss Vaile’s objections, primarily one 
of social relief, care of ex-patients and 
dependent families, but one which must 
be seen first in its relation to public 
health—the improvement of which in the 
raised standard of tuberculosis care and 
the removal of advanced cases to hos- 
pitals where they are no longer foci of 
infection,—must eventually lessen the 
burden of relief. It is this fundamental 
concern with tuberculosis as a pervasive 
menace to public health that is respon- 
sible for California’s advocacy of the 
Kent bill, and for our willingness to 
share the hospital cost, with no great 
anxiety as to’the charge upon us in 
the way of relief. We want federal 
help in the way of regulation and educa- 
tion, and money to meet the responsibil- 
ity we have already with us and cannot 
escape from. 

Any problem concerned primarily with 
a disease is concerned on its remedial 
side first and most urgently with meas- 
ures for the eradication of that disease 
in the swiftest and most effective way. 
In stamping out bubonic plague and yel- 
low fever the question of social relief 
was secondary. And until we realize 
that tuberculosis, the insidious and far- 
reaching “white plague”, requires as 
prompt and vigorous measures, we shall 
not get far with its eradication. 


Had the question of authorship of such 
a work been left to a plebiscite of those 
most interested, no better choice could 
have been made than that revealed on 
the title-page of the present volume. 
The contents of the book are for- 
tunately, broader in their scope than the 
title would necessarily imply, for they 
include a discussion of not only the leg- 
islation itself but of the problems which 
have called forth the legislation. As 
one would naturally expect, the legisla- 
tion dealt with is mainly American. 
The early chapters dealing with the labor 
contract and with the laborer’s position 
before the law as a seller of his services 
refer almost entirely to American stat- 
utes and to the interpretation of these 
statutes and the development of the Eng- 
lish common law by American courts, 
The conclusion reached by the au- 
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thors, that American laws should be 
changed as the English laws have been, 
so as to encourage collective bargaining 
and so as to render certain just what 
methods unionists may pursue in labor 
disputes, is one which will commend it- 
self to most persons who have endeavor- 
ed to discover from a study of the con- 
tradictory decisions of our courts just 
what rights union labor does possess. 
But there will hardly be the same agree- 
ment with the contention of the authors 
that collective bargaining itself never 
stands in need of legal regulation. In 
most cases this is probably true but the 
experience of other countries, if not our 
own, has shown that agreements between 
employers and trade unionists may at 
times be detrimental to the interests of 
consumers. 

When the authors come to the discus- 
sion of such subjects as arbitration, the 
minimum wage, unemployment and _ so- 
cial insurance, matters in which the leg- 
islation of other countries is generally 
more advanced than our own, we find 
that the experience of these countries 
has been freely drawn upon to suggest 
legislation needed at home. If any criti- 
cism is to be passed upon this part of 
their work, it may be that they have not 
stated definitely enough just what choice 
should be made from among the many 
experiments offered for our considera- 
tion; whether we should choose govern- 
ment mediation or arbitration, old-age 
pensions or old-age insurance, insurance 
against accidents by stock companies, 
employers’ mutual insurance companies 
or. state funds. 

One of the best features of the book 
is the emphasis placed upon administra- 
tion of the labor laws. The final chapter 
of the book reviews the unsatisfactory 
experience which American states have 
had with the ordinary police methods of 
enforcing factory laws and shows how 
much better results may be obtained by 
the commission method of regulation and 
by securing the co-operation of employ- 
ers and organized labor in the framing 
of rules and regulations which shall be 
practicable as well as protective. Some 
attention might well have been given in 
this part of the work to the training 
needed for factory and mine inspectors. 

The book has an excellent critical and 
classified bibliography, a table of cases 
cited and a satisfactory index. 

M. B. Hammonp. 


Vicious Crrcres IN SOCIOLOGY AND 


THEIR TREATMENT 


By J. B. Hurry. J. & A. Churchill. 
34 pp. Price $.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $.54. , 


Mr. Hurry points out vicious circles 
in four social problems. Poverty leads 
to impaired health, impaired health 
leads to low wages, low wages leads to 
poverty, poverty leads to impaired 
health; and so around the circle again. 
Mhe task: (is to break the — circle. 
The author suggests the breaking of 
this particular circle by giving more 
holidays. The circle of crime, loss of 
situation, no livelihood and crime, is 
broken by provision of work. The 
circle of disease, incapacity for work, 
removal to slum, and disease is broken 


by medical treatment. The circle of in- 
ebriety, dyspepsia, misery and inebriety 
is broken by the abstinence pledge. The 
author allows only 31 pages to the dis- 
cussion of these problems. Judging 
from the naivité of the discussion, he 
could just as advantageously have 
allowed only a half dozen pages. 
W. F. Ocpurn. 

UNEMPLOYMENT é 

By Julia E. Johnsen. H. W. Wilson 

Co. 242 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

Tue Survey $1.10. 


The latest volume in 


the useful Debaters’ 

Wecerisvinent Handbook Series deals 
with unemployment. 

for The special points se- 
Beginners lected for debate are 


a national system of 
public employment bu- 
reaus and public work 
for the unemployed. 
Several of the best 
short articles for and 
against are given, the 
larger part of an extensive bibliography 
is arranged in the’same manner, and af- 
firmative and negative briefs are in- 
cluded. 

A useful part of the book consists of 
half a dozen well-chosen articles on such 
phases. of the general problem as the 
extent of unemployment, care of the 
homeless, operation of public employ- 
ment bureaus, regularization of industry, 
and insurance; European as well as 
American experience is given. 

Through bringing together a number 
of essential references, many of which 
are difficult to secure outside special 
libraries, a fairly comprehensive review 
of the subject is provided. The bibliog- 
raphy also covers satisfactorily the im- 
portant publications on unemployment, 
but fails to give critical notes on the 
various titles. The book should be help- 
ful to those seeking first acquaintance 
with the complex question of unemploy- 
ment. 


Joun B. ANDREWS. 
HoNESTY 


By William Healy. Bobbs Merrill Co. 
220 pp. Price $1; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.07. 

That “Honesty” 
should be the title of 
a study of dishonesty 
indicates the whole- 
some and _ hopeful 
attitude of the author 
toward his material, 
both human and liter- 
ary. Dr. Healy’s 
book is wrought out 
of firsthand experi- 
ence with child de- 
linquents brought be- 
fore him at the Psychopathic Institute, 
Chicago, for diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion of sentence to the judge of the 
Juvenile Court. 

Why do children steal? Because their 
innate need of having their “own things” 
is not met; because of immoral influ- 
ence at home; because the “gang” does 
it; because of a craving for entertain- 
ment or a love of adventure; because 
punishment has been harsh or unwise. 


Why 
Children 
Steal 
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Deeper yet, stealing, Dr. Healy has 
often found, is due to impulsions recog- 
nized by the child, yet quite irresistible. 
“T don’t know what comes over me,” 
says many a little victim whose troubles 
are forever at an end when once the 
agitating cause of the nervous excite- 
ment expressed by stealing is discovered 
and put away. 

How the “background in mental life 
or in outward experience” of the child’s 
act may be finally discerned; what the 
acts really mean in the new perspective; 
and what the results often are to the 
child himself, is briefly told with sym- 
pathy and penetration. The remedies 
suggested are apparently simple—a 
closer friendship between parent and 
child, a wiser provision for amuse- 
ment, a respect for his property and 
chief of all an attack upon the “responsi- 
ble feature in the background of his 
life and prompt substitution for it of new 
and compelling interests.” 

Such a system must surely satisfy the 
recurrent, insistent, “why?” of child- 
hood everywhere, and the deeper, in- 
articulate perplexity of youth. The 
illumination of Dr. Healy’s book is not 
limited to the precincts of the juvenile 
court. He has written for all who in 
home, in school, in work, touch the big 
little problems of a child. 


« GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE PuB- 
LIc SCHOOLS 


By Frank M. Leavitt and Edith Brown. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 245 pp. 
Price $1.10; by mail of THe Survey 


$1.17. 

By “prevocational” 

training the authors 

|of this book mean a 
| course of training that 
will lay a better foun- 
dation for vocational 
courses than is com- 


Fitting Boys 
for 
Real Work 


school work, and that 
shall at the same time 
provide a curriculum 
for grammar grade 
pupils who have been 
seriously retarded and are hopelessly be- 
hind grade because they need more of 
the stimulation that comes from con- 
crete doing. While these pupils vary in 
characteristics, they are alike in this, 
that they are predisposed to leave school 
at an early age and to substitute voca- 
tional for educational life. 

To these ends the dominating aim of 
prevocational education is to provide a 
wide variety of experience in different 
industries as a sort of sampling process 
by which the boy may be stimulated to 
a new interest in his school work and 
may gain a better knowledge upon which 
to base his choice of occupation. 

What is needed, in the view of this 
book, is an organized training in prac- 
tical arts that will include experience 
from many fields of employment, such as 
will give to the boy an appreciative 
understanding of fundamental processes 
in the more important industries. 

Half the school time, say the authors, 
should be given to this construction work 
and half to related work in language, 


monly laid by regular - 
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mathematics, industrial geography, in- 
dustrial history, and, in general, to pre- 
paration for active and intelligent under- 
standing of eivic and social responsi- 
bilities. From the outset, the success 
of all the bookwork will depend upon 
the degree in which it is interpreted in 
terms ‘of industrial and social relation- 
ships. Likewise if the interests and 
capacities of the boys are to be properly 
tested, the experience in the shops must 
be as real as possible. 

The rank of a prevocational school 
‘corresponds to the last two years of the 
regular elementary school course, and 
requires the same amount of time for 
its completion. The contention is often 
made that prevocational training’ can be 
given in the regular school and in fact 
should not be started as a separate school 
or course. The fagt remains, however, 
that in the many attempts which have 
been made over the country to deal with 
this “prevocational” group of children, 
the only successful ones have been those 
which have broken away from the regu- 
lar school and started off by themselves. 

The use of the book will be largely 
limited to those teachers and-school ad- 
ministrators directly interested in secur- 
ing suggestions on how to establish pre- 
vocational classes. To these it will be 
of greatest value. 

: Atvin E. Dopp. 


LEARNING TO EARN. 


By John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote. 
Bobbs Merrill Co. 421 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of Tur Survey $1.59. 


Learning to Earn is 
a comprehensive and 


Federal Aid convincing statement 
for of the case for vo- 
Roneole cational education, 
Arguments, investiga- 

tions, laws, reports 


and experiments are 
reviewed, and the plan 
of the Federal Com- 
mission on Vocational 
ft Eiducationy of which 

Mr. Lapp was a mem- 
ber, is endorsed and recommended. But 
the book is more than a summary of dis- 
‘cussions. It presents “a plea and a plan 
for vocational education,’ based pri- 
marily on the present-day needs of in- 
‘dustry, agriculture, business and the 
home. Thus building their case on the 
concrete needs of the working world, 
the authors achieve a practicality in their 
work which is unfortunately lacking in 
so many discussions of the kind. 

It is to be regretted that the name of 
the book and the titles of some of the 
‘chapters give the impression that men 
are to be educated to be good workers 
rather than that work is to be made the 
means of their education. But the au- 
thors make no such mistake. 
out clearly the relation of vocational 
‘training to the whole system of public 
education—to the schools, to work, cul- 
ture and citizenship. It is the demo- 
cratic ideal of “passing education 
around” that compels us to make the 
every-day tasks of the millions the basis 
of education. 

The plan outlined includes prevoca- 
tional training in the grades, the estab- 


They point” 


lishment of secondary vocational schools, 
the extension of part-time education for 
those who must work, the development 
of evening and correspondence courses, 
and the use of public libraries as centers 
of vocational information. In addition, 
the authority of the schools must be ex- 
tended over all children up to the age 
of eighteen, if not through all the period 
of their minority. 

Nor do the authors stop here. 

Too many experiments in industrial 
education have failed on account of the 
teachers, and the authors emphasize the 
need of new types of instructors. Men 
and women of practical experience in 
industry, business, agriculture and the 
home are to be selected because of their 
success in these callings, and then given 
the training needed to handle classes and 
impart their knowledge to others. 

Such a program, if it is to be success- 
ful, means new financial burdens. To 
meet this need the states and cities must 
look to the federal government. While 
local responsibility for education is em- 
phasized, the authors point out the im- 
portance of a national system of educa- 
tion. That education is increasingly be- 
coming a national problem can hardly be 
doubted after the facts the book pre- 
sents. Just as state aid for local educa- 
tion meant a long step forward so now 
we must go still farther and grant fed- 
eral aid to states which adopt* certain 
minimum standards of vocational edu- 
cation. 

On the whole, the work is well planned 
and the range of facts covered is excel- 
lent. A good bibliography is appended. 


W. M. LEIsErson. 


BEING WELL-BorN 


By Michael F. Guyer. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 374 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of Tue Survey $1.12. 


Excellent in every 
respect as are all the 


Eugenics No |{works in the Child- 
Respecter hood and Youth Series 
otiPercone of books edited by M. 


V. O’Shea of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 
is this latest con- 
tribution by Professor 
Guyer. This book con- 
tains all the essentials 
necessary for a work- 
ing knowledge of the 
principles of heredity in their practical 
application to human problems. The tech- 
nical portions of this work are wonder- 
fully lucid, yet nothing important has 
been sacrificed for the sake of simplicity. 

Perhaps the greatest service which 
Professor Guyer has rendered in writ- 
ing this book is to clear the air with 
respect to the criteria of eugenic excel- 
lence. Of late we have been treated 
to numerous articles on the higher educa- 
tion and race suicide which have led us 
to believe that because college-bred men 
and women were not reproducing them- 
selves the race was on the decline. Pro- 
fessor Guyer’s interpretation of the facts 
in the case is one which appeals to our 
common sense. His statement that the 
possession of a college degree either may 
or may not be an index of eugenic ex- 
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cellence is one which may easily be veri- 
fied by the plain man and woman who 
has not had the opportunity of a college 
education. He clearly shows that no 
possession of material wealth can take 
the place of biologic health in the eugenic 
inventory of the individual or the race. 

The advocacy of (1) the education of 
the rising generation in eugenic ideals 
through instruction in sexual ‘matters, 
(2) the prenuptial medical examination 
of those intending to marry, and (3) 
the need for a quickened conscience in 
the physicians whose advice is sought be- 
fore marriage, indicates that the writer 
of this book is a human being whose in- 
terests in life are not circumscribed by 
the walls of his laboratory, and one who 
finds in every-day human problems an 
opportunity for the application of the 
known laws governing heredity. 

As a work for the general reader, the 
parent, teacher or social worker, and as 
a text-book for classes in applied eugen- 
ics, this work has not a peer. 


EvANGELINE W, Youne, M.D. 
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JOTTINGS 


Alice Masaryk is safe according to re- 
ports received by the State Department 
from Ambassador Penfield at Vienna. She 
is not to be executed and is given every 
comfort but she is detained on a charge of 
having tried to get her father out of Aus- 
tria. The information comes as a result 
of the appeals to the State Department by 
many American women who had known 
of her work some years ago at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement. 


No case of infantile paralysis has thus 
far appeared among the 3,000 occupants of 
the 365 dwelling houses owned by Trinity 
Church Corporation in New York city, al- 


though the disease is in the neighborhood. 
The houses have advantages in their free- 
dom from -congestion, as approximately 
two-thirds of them shelter only one or two 
families, and in their backyards, generally 
used as flower gardens, where the children 
play without exposure to other children. 
Trinity is taking precautions in the way of 
issuing information on health to its tenants. 


Kansas claims the honor of being the 
first state to send out a traveling child 
hygiene exhibit. The state Board of Health 
has fitted up a special car with photographs, 
model beds, sensible clothing and other 
“better baby” lessons which will visit vari- 
ous points in the state. Dr. Lydia A. De 
Vilbiss will accompany the car and give 
lectures. The Pullman Company donated 
the car and so far one railroad has offered 
to haul it free of charge. 


Albert Shiels, director of the bureau of 
reference and research of the New York 
city Board of Education, has been elected 
city superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Shiels recently conducted 
a survey of the Los Angeles public school 
system. Under his directorship the bureau 
of reference and research has published a 
number of educational studies, including 
such subjects as school lunch service; ex- 
amining, selecting and training teachers; 
organization of classes in elementary 
schools; and the school and the immi- 
grant. 


Abram I. Elkus, of New York city, who 
suceeds Henry Morgenthau as ambassador 
to Turkey, is widely known for his work 
as counsel to the New York State Factory 
Investigating Commission. He drafted the 
32 bills based on the hearings and on the 
extended investigations of industrial con- 
ditions which the commission made. The 
enactment of 30 of these bills funda- 
mentally changed the New York state fac- 
tory laws, particularly in the protection of 
women and children, in reducing fire 
hazards and in reorganizing the state De- 
partment of Labor. 


James Oppenheim is to be editor of the 
Seven Arts which will begin publication in 
the fall not as “a magazine for artists” but 
as “an expression of artists for the com- 
munity.” The announcement declares: 
“Tt is our faith, and the faith of many, 
that we are living in the first days of a 
renascent period, a time which means for 
America the coming of that national self- 
consciousness which is the beginning of 
greatness. In all such epochs the arts 
cease to be private matters; they become 
not only the expression of the national life 
but a means to its enhancement.” 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has just 
handed down a decision affirming the con- 
stitutionality of the law authorizing the 
commitment as well as the fining of in- 
mates and solicitors of houses of prostitu- 
tion or assignation, both men and women. 
Under the ruling of the courts the pro- 
prietors or keepers of these houses’ may 
be regarded as inmates and be subject to 
the full penalty of a fine not exceeding 
$200 or imprisonment for one year or both. 
This law which bears the name of Kate 
Adams, secretary to a former chief of 
police and since a social worker in Chicago, 
has been bitterly attacked by resort keepers, 
as has the injunction and abatement law. 
But both are now in full force, no longer 
to be questioned in any court. The project 
to build a house of shelter for the deten- 
tion and reformation of women sentenced 
under this act will now be vigorously pro- 
moted, after having been somewhat held 
in abeyance pending the decision. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF THE THACHER WITH THE 
Cuass, By James Mahoney, special collabo- 
rator, Bureau of Hducation, head of English 
department, South Boston High School. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Hduca- 
tion, Bulletin, 1915, No. 42. Price 10 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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New INCOME AND INHERITANCH TAXES FOR THE 
Unitep Statrms. By William English Wal- 
ling. Vol. IV, No: 4. April-May, 1916. 
Price 5 cents. The Intercollegiate Socialist 
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NATIONALISM AND STATE SOCIALISM. By Wil- 
liam English Walling, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Che 26) Price 5 cents. Department of 
Child-Helping, 130 Hast 22 street, New York 
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Hastings H. Hart. Monograph II; To Ac- 
company Round Table Plan for Trustees of 
Institutions for Dependent Children. May 
1916. Ch. 27. Price 5 cents. Department 
of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 street, New York city. 

TH ROAD TO DESTRUCTION Mann HAsy IN 
Curicaco. By Louise de Koven Bowen. The 
Juvenile Protective Association, Chicago. 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR TRAVELERS’ AID. 
By Orin C. Baker, general secretary, New 
York Travelers’ Aid Societv. 465 Lexington 
Avenue, New York city. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. A New Method of Gathering 
Statistics. Report of Sub-Committee of Re- 
lief Agencies’ Committee of Massachusetts 
State Committee on Unemployment. April, 
1916. State Board of Labor and Industries, 
1 Beacon street, Boston. 

GLIMPSES OF OUR NATIONAL ParKS. By Robert 
Sterling Yard. Department of the Interior. 
a Government Printing Office, Washing- 
on, 


LEHIGH TPRMINAL. Revort of Port Develop- 
ment Department, May 2, 1916. Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce, N. J. 


Lirh INSURANCE FOR PROFESSORS. A study 
of protection for the families of salaried 
men. By Charles BE. Brooks. Vol. 4, No. 
2, pp. 83-113. April 29, 1916. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 


DISEASE AND CRIME—an analogy. The prog- 
ress that has been made and what the future 
promises ‘as shown by the Psychopathic 
Laboratory. By Harry Olson, chief justice, 
Municipal Court of Chicago. 


Tun ITaALIANS IN MILWAUKEE, WIS. _ General 
survey. By G. La Piana. Price 35 cents. 
The Associated Charities, 85 Oneida street, 
Room 2, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. Official Docu- 
ments Bearing upon the European War, 
Series XII. 1. Measures Adopted to Intercept 
the Sea-Borne Commerce of Germany. 2. 
Great Britain’s Measures Against German 
Trade. No. April, 1916. American 
Association for International Conciliation, 
407 West 117 street, New York city. 


THE FAiLurE oF County GOvERNMENT. A Pro- 
gram of Reform. By Richard 8. Childs. Re- 
printed from the American City. County 
Government Association of New York State, 
15 Court street, White Plains, N. Y 


COMMUNICATION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. From 
Powell Evans, president, to the. employes 
in all offices and works of Merchant and 
Pvans Co.: Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. ; 
Schuylkill Railway Company. 2035 Wash- 
ington avenue, Philadelphia. 


ROOSEVELT’S PEACE RECORD. Compiled by 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop. The Roosevelt Non- 
Partisan League, 12 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York city. 

NEEDED CHANGES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
By Charles William Eliot, president emeritus 
Harvard University and Ernesto Nelson, di- 
rector of secondary education, Argentina. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
eation, Bulletin, 1916, No. 10. Price 5 cents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Det 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION OFFICIALS 
HEADS OF WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
HEALTH OFFICERS 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 


and other persons interested in 
the health and efficiency of 
employees, workmen’s com- 


pensation, social insurance, and 
allied subjects, will find much 
of value in the 224-page 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE NUMBER 
OF 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


published as the August issue. 
Single copy $1.00, or this 
special number with annual 
subscription $3.00. 


Address 
THE MODERN HOSPITAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 
Toalllake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 
Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets reading via Rail Lines accepted on 
\small additional payments 


Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Reom 2, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES -AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MARRIAGE 


AND THE 


POPULATION 
QUESTION 


A vigorous statement of the 
problem which now confronts 
western civilization, anda defi- 
nite proposal for its solution, 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Feminism and Sex Ethics 
The Pessimism of Jesus 
The Doctrinaire in Time of Crisis 
The Servile Mind 


Recent Philosophical-Legal 
Literature 


In the July Number of 


THE J) TERNATIO 
JOUR® AL OF ETHic 


65 cts. « Number $2.50 a Year 
Address J. 4. TUFTS, University of Chicago 


College Students Run 
Seashore Hotel 


Couege Hall is being run by students 
from Household Science Department of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, under 
skillful guidance of an expert. Home 
like; daintily. All rooms 
light and airy, corner house, one block 
from beach. Congenial crowd. College 
day, July 29. No infantile paralysis or 
sharks. Moderate rates. For circular, 
address 19 Main ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


table served 


The Relationship of Insanity to Crime 
By PAUL E. BOWERS, M.S. M. D., Medical Superin- 
tendent, Indiana Hospital for Insane Criminals. Prepaid $/.50. 


Alexander Publishing Co. - Michigan City, Indiana 


BACK VOLUMES WANTED 


Charities Review— Vols. 4, 5 and 8 
Charities—Vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 
Charities and The Commons—Vols. 15, 16 and 17 


THE SuRVEY is very anxious to build for its Staff Library as distinct 
from the personal files ef Editors, a complete set of Charities Review, 
Charities, and Charities and The Commons. 
to get in communication with any of our readers who may have one or 
more of the volumes listed above which we lack. 


% 
TYRREL PRINT, NEWYORK 


Classified Advertisements | 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Reso 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


‘\Want”’ advertisements under the various head- J} 

ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ “Help Wanted,” etc., five # 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 

for each insertion. ‘Address Advertising De art= 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED young man trained and ex 
perienced in Organized Charity for exe 
tive Secretary. State age, married off 
single, general education, professionag 
training, experience and salary expected] 
Social Service Bureau of Spokane. 


WANTED responsible secretary now 
ing French and German Medical work 


Address 2350 Survey. 


A NATIONAL organization is seeking 
staff member as secretary of subcommit} 
tees. College man with social background | 
interested in dra‘a.tic technique. may ar 
range for interview by writing in detai 
his qualifications, which must include tact 
pleasing personality, initiative and abili 


to discuss abstruct discussion. Salary 
about $1500. Highest personal reference 
necessary. Address 2351, SurRvVEyY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER. Re 
fined woman of 45 desires position; would 
give exceptional care to  semi-invalicf] 
(adult or child). City or country. Woulef 
travel. References. Address 2348, SuRvEY)) 


GRADUATE nurse with Public Health 
training and social experience desires posi 
tion as Visiting Nurse. (Jewish). Adi 
dress 2349, SuRVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


BULLETINS : s Ve “ro i 


ing,” *10c; “The Dee Date Home, Labor 
liances,”” 5c; he Profession of 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St.,Chicag: 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK 


The Wisconsin legislature meets this 
winter. A few thoroughly prepared stu 
dents may obtain practical experience a 
unpaid apprentices in the Wisconsin Legis 
lative Reference Library. Send full state 
ment of qualifications, references, and pho 
tograph to C. B. Lester, Legislative Refer 
ence Library, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ome- 


We would very much like 


